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Arr. 1.— The Northern Lakes, a Summer Resort for Invalids 
of the South. By Danret Draxs, M. D., Professor in the 


Medical Institute of Louisville. 


Much having been written on the comparative fitness of differ- 
ent places in the South, as winter residences for the invalids of 
the North, we propose to say something for the benefit of theval- 
etudinarians of the former. Their present places of resort are 
chiefly the following—l. The Virginia Springs, where they 
can drink mineral waters of different kinds, and must breathe 
a mountain air which, although not in a high latitude, is invig- 
orating. 2. The New York Springs, in a higher latitude, but 
ona lower level. 3. The Harrodsburg Springs of Kentucky, 
where art has contributed munificently to the comfort of mva- 
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lids and the amusement of the gay, but the advantages of high 
latitude and alpine scenery cannot be enjoyed. 4. Long 
Branch, Newport, Nahant, and other marine watering and ba- 
thing places; to which may be added, 5. A trip to the Fallsof 
of Niagara, and 6. A voyage on the St. Lawrence to Montreal 
and Quebec. it is not our intention to declaim against any of 
these resources, but to add another, which we cannot but re- 
gard as superior to either, and, in reference to certain invalids 
and fashionable ennuyés, preferable to the whole. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, let us inquire, what is necessary to give eb 
fect to a sojourn in the north by the classes of persons whose 
tastes or infirmities demand it. In the first place, as the ma 
jority are citizens, they should, in travelling for health or re 
creation, seek for places and scenes that will be in contrast 
with their homes. The invalid cannot recover, nor the fash- 
ionable rusticate, in acrowd. 2d. The places now frequented 
are not so far north as to give many of the advantages of a 
cool climate. 3d. They offer but few novelties. 4th. They 
do not abound in historical associations. 5th. Although the 
springs of New York, Virginia and Kentucky, are valuable m 
several forms of chronic disease, they are useless in others and 
injurious in some—while the invalid seldom proceeds to drink 
of their waters understandingly. 6th. The amusements and 
dissipations in which they abound, often tempt the infirm inte 
unhealthy indulgences. 7th. It is, we believe, an admitted 
truth, that, in general, but a part of the benefit which results 
from visiting mineral springs, comes from the use of their 
waters. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate the advantages offered in 
the hot season, by our northern lakes; in doing which we shall 
draw, chiefly, upon our own notes, made on a voyage of two 
inonths, for medical observation, during the past summer. 

An inspection of a map of North America will show, that 
this numerous and extended group lie to the north of nearly 
all the States; their centre of gravity, the island of Mackinac, 
being in the meridian which separates Ohio from Indiana, cuts 
through the middle of Kentucky and Tennessee, and, dividing 
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Georgia from Alabama, reaches the Gulf of Mexico between 
East and West Florida. The eye still being kept on the map, 
the inhabitants of the South may trace out the routes by which 
they can reach and embark upon the lakes, First, they who 
reside west of this meridian, should ascend the Mississippi 
and Illinois, to Chicago, on the western’ shore of Lake Mich- 
igan; or taking the course of the Ohio river, cross the State of 
Ohio by land from Cincinnati to Sandusky City, or by the ¢a- 
nal from Portsmouth to Cleveland, Second, they who reside 
east of the central meridian, may cross the mountains to Pitts- 
burgh, and make their way, either by land or water, to the town 
of Erie in Pennsylvania; or take the New York route to Buf- 
falo, at the eastern end of Lake Erie, or that to Oswego on 
Lake Ontario. 

The eastern extremity of Ontario, of which Oswego is the 
“seaport,” lies about one degree east of Washington City— 
Milwalke on Lake Michigan, and Navarino at the head of 
Green Bay, eleven degrees west; thus the voyage of the lakes 
extends through twelve degrees of longitude. Sandusky City, 
the most northern port of Lake Erie, is in latitude about 
41° 35’; Gros Cap, at the entrance into Lake Superior, in lat. 
45° 29’, giving a range between these parallels of four degrees. 
Such are the present limits, but when steamboats shall be 
placed on Lake Superior, which must be done at no distant 
time, the voyage will be extended many degrees to the west, 
and north to the 49th. As it is, the people of the South, from 
Louisiana to Carolina, may journey and sojourn, during the 
heats of summer, in a climate from 10° to 15° north of their 
own. The central lakes, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, either 
of which is more extensive than all the lakes of Europe taken 
together, are at present, and, indeed, will continue to be, the 
chief places of resort. 

The voyage from Buffalo to Chicago is more than 1200 
miles; on which the traveller is carried by long stretches to 
the west, ihe north and the south; never out of sight of land 
on Erie, and not long on Huron and Michigan. During the 
three summer months, he will seldom encounter heavy gales; 
but from the shallowness of Lake Erie, it becomes agitated by 
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gentler winds, and it is not uncommon for the invalid to ex. 
perience the unwelcome benefit of a turn of ‘“seasickness,” 
When an occasional tempest stirs up the deeper waters of 
Huron or Michigan, a more formidable agitation, such as the 
Atlantic might not disown, arises, but this is of rare oceur 
rence. Hence the dangers of a voyage upon the lakes are al- 
most limited to fire, as sawyers do not exist, and rocks are 
scarce, while the ample ‘‘sea room’’ is an adequate guaranty 
against the fatal rencontre of boat with boat, which, on our 
rivers, destroys or cripples so great a number. From Buffalo 
to Chicago and Milwalke, there is a daily line line of steam 
packets, not inferior in size, strength and convenience to any 
in the United States; from Buffalo to Navarino, at the farther 
end of Green Bay, a regular packet runs every fortnight, and 
from the same eastern port to the Sault St. Marie,* 15 miles 
from Lake Superior, one or two boats goevery summer. The 
whole of them touch at the island of Mackinac both going 
and returning. In addition to these, there are many small 
steamers running between all the intermediate ports of Lake 
Erie, Lake St. Clair and the beautful river St, Clair, up to 
Fort Gratiot and Port Huron in the State of Michigan, and 
Port Sarnia, in West Canada, all at the lower end of Lake 
Huron. Some of these boats also ascend the Sandusky and 
Maumee rivers to their Rapids, at Lower Sandusky on the 
former, and the towns of Maumee and Perrysburgh on the lat 
ter. From Sandusky City, from Toledo on the Maumee Bay, 
from Monro on the River Raisin, and from Detroit, rail road 
cars run from 30 to 80 miles into the interior of Ohio and 
Michigan; finally, at Mackinac and the Sault (Rapids of the 
St. Mary), there are fur traders’ skiffs, and birch canoes, with 
which French voyageurs and Indians are ready, at all times, 
to carry travellers along or across the numerous straits which 
there connect together the three greatest lakes of the conti- 
nent. Thus, facilities for visiting every interesting locality, 
in and around these Mediterranean seas, are entirely within 
the reach of those who may embark upon their bosom. 


———————————— 


* Throughout the north called—The Soo. 
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But the means of acquiring a knowledge of their area, depth, 
temperature, color, and other characteristics, may not always 
be available to those whom we hope to turn upon them; and 
we shall, therefore, devote a page or two to those subjects; for 
travel, to be beneficial, should excite the mind, as well as agi- 
tate the body. 

The topographical engineers of the United States, and of 
New York, Ohio and Michigan, and the Historical Society of 


} 


the last, have published much interesting information on these 
topics, which we shall use in connexion with our own limited 
observations. 

The estimated area of Lake Ontario is 6,300 square miles 
of Erie 9,600—of St. Clair 360—of Huron 20,400—of Mich- 
igan, including Green Bay, 24,400—of Superior 32,000, ma- 
king an aggregate of more than 93,000 square miles. From 
Ontario to Superior, there is a rise, which, however, is by un- 
equal steps. ‘The surface of the former is 232 feet above the 
tide water of the St. Lawrence; Erie is 333 feet higher, or 565 
feet; St. Clair 6, or 571;;Huron and Michigan 13, or 584; and 
Superior, 44 feet higher still, or 628 feet above the level of 
the ocean. 

Of the whole, the little St. Clair is the shallowest, not ave- 
raging more than 20 feet; Erie, varying much, has no great 
depth any where, and does not average more than 84; Ontario 
has a mean depth of 500; Superior of 900, and Michigan and 
Huron of 1000. The deepest soundings of the whole are in 
the last—off the mouth of Saganaw Bay, traversed in the voy- 
age to Mackinac, where the lead has sunk 1800 feet, more than 
1200 below the level of the Atlantic Ocean, without reaching 
bottom. 

The temperature of the lakes is diminished by latitude and 
depth. Thus, in reference to the former, we found a difference 
of 10 or 12 degrees, between the shoal water on the south side 
of Lake Erie and the north of Huron; and in reference to the 
latter, we observed, in crossing Lake Michigan from Green 
Bay to Mackinac, that the thermometer first sunk from 76° to 
58°; then, after passing the centre of the lake, and entering the 
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straits of Mackinac, gradually rose to 64°. Again, on leaving 
the harbor of Mackinac, several days afterwards, it was 61°; 
in the deep waters of Lake Huron it sunk to 53°, while at the 
lower end of the Lake, in shallow water, it rose to 65°. We 
made but a single observation on the heat of the water belo» 
compared with that of the surface of the same spot. It was 
in Huron near the Island of Mackinac, where we found the 
surface water, and that 200 feet deep, of the same tempera 
ture—56°. Traveilers, then, who cross the lakes, and wish 
for cool water, need not draw it from their depths, as that of 
the surface, at any given point, would be of the same temper- 
ature with that beneath. This uniformity results, no doubt, 
from the transparency of the upper lakes, by which the raysof 
the sun penetrate them, without meeting with solid mattersin 
suspension to elicit their heat; it is like their passage through 
the cloudless atmosphere, which they do not warm. 

The shallow lakes, Erie and St. Clair, are less transparent 
than the deeper ones above; for the winds agitate them to the 
bottom, which throws up a portion of its slime. The clear 
ness of the deeper is so crystalline, that the Indians spear their 
fish at the depth of 30 feet; and when the voyager looks from 
his boat into a still greater depth, he sees the pebbly bottom, 
with a distinctness which deceives him into the belief that it 
is but a feet below him, 

The color of the lakes varies with their depth and transpa- 
rency. Where shallow and somewhat turbid, it is of a feeble 
green, inclining to a light drab; where of greater depth, and 
perfectly transparent, the green is much deeper, and runs into 
an azure teint. 

The lakes have no lunar tides, but are subject to rises and 
fluctuations, depending on other causes. From 1819 to 1838 
they gradually rose five feet three inches; after which, they fell 
much more rapidly than they had risen. By this rise, fruitand 
forest trees, some of the latter ascertained to have been more 
than one hundred years old, were destroyed; and consequently 
there had not been an equal rise within that period. This 
gradual and remarkable swell, is attributed by the geologists 
to extraordinary rains and melting snows. There is, also, 4 
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semi-annual rise and fall of less extent, depending on the sup- 
plies which the rains and dissolving snows of spring and sum- 
mer furnish; and on the congelation, in winter, of all the wa- 
ter which falls, with much of that already in the rivers of the 
north. The winds impart a daily agitation, which gives a rise 
and fa]] along all the shores, preventing stagnation and ren- 
dering the marshes which border them, less unhealthy than 
they otherwise would be. Lastly, the same cause, acting for 
some time in one direction, will pile up the waters, whence 
they return, when it is perfectly calm, in what are called 
ground swells, to overflow the shores from which they had been 
driven. 

Some remarks on the summer climates of the lakes natu- 
rally follow those which have just been made. 

When the south-west winds, which have traversed the vast 
plain separating the Gulf of Mexico from the lakes, reach the 
shores of the latter, they are necessarily dry and hot. Hence 
the temperature of Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Sandusky, To- 
ledo, Detroit and Chicago, in the average latitude of 42°, is 
quite as great as their position should experience—greater, 


perhaps, than the traveller from Louisiana or Carolina would 


expect. But the duration of these winds is at no time very 
long, and whenever they change to any point of the compass 
N. of W., they bring down a fresh and cool atmosphere, to 
revive the constitutions of all whom they had wilted down. 
These breathings from the north, descend from the highlands 
around Lake Superior, which are nearly as elevated as the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and stretch off beyond the sources 
of the Mississippi to the Chippewyan or Rocky Mountains. 
In passing over that lake, with Michigan and Huron immedi- 
ately south of it, the temperature of which in summer, as we 
have already seen, is less than 60°, these winds suffer no in- 
erease of heat, but become so charged with moisture from the 
extended watery surface, as to exert on the feelings of the peo- 
ple along the southern shores of Erie and Michigan, a most 
refreshing influence 


From the hour that the voyager enters Lake Huron at the 
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head of St. Clair River, or Michigan at Chicago, he ceases, 
however, to feel the need of such breezes from the north-west; 
for the latitude which he has then attained, in connexion with 
the great extent of the deep waters, secures to him an invigo- 
rating atmosphere, even while summer rages with a withering 
energy in the south. Theaxis of each of these lakes is nearly 
in the meridian, and every turn made by the wheels of his boat, 
carries him further into the ternperate and genial climate of the 
upper lakes. Entering it by either of the portals just men- 
tioned, he soon passes the latitude of 44°, and has then es- 
caped from the region of miasms, musquitoes, congestive fe 
vers, calomel, intermittents, ague cakes, liver diseases, jam 
dice, cholera morbus, dyspepsia, blue devils and duns!—on the 
whole of which he looks back with gay indifference, if nota 
feeling of good-natured contempt. 

Every where on the shores of the lakes, from Ontario to Sa 
perior, if the general atmosphere be calm and clear, there is, 
in summer, arefreshing lake and land breeze; the former com 
mencing in the forenoon, and continuing, with a capricious 
temper, through most of the day; the latter setting in at 
night, after the radiation from the ground has reduced its heat 
below that of the water. These breezes are highly acceptable 
to the voyager while in the lower lake region, and by nomeans 
to be despised after he reaches the upper. 

But the summer climate of the lakes, is not the only source 
of benefit to invalids; for the agitation imparted by the boat, 
on voyages of several days duration, through waters which are 
never stagnant, and sometimes rolling, will be found among 
the most efficient means of restoring health, in many chronie 
diseases, especially those of a nervous character, such as hys- 
teria and hypochondraism. 

Another source of benefit, is the excitement imparted by the 
voyage to the faculty of observation. At a watering place all 
the features of the surrounding scenery are soon familiarized 
to the eye, which then merely wanders over the commingled 
throngs of valetudinarians, doctors, dancers, idlers, gamblers, 


coquettes and dandies, whence it soon returns, to inspect the 
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infirmities or tedium vita of its possessor; but on protracted 
voy.ges, through new and fresh regions, curiosity is stirred up 
to the highest pitch, and pleasantly gratified by the hourly un- 
folding of fresh aspects of nature; some new blending of land 
and lake—a group of islands different from the last—aquatic 
fields of wild rice and lilies—a rainbow walking on the ‘‘face 
of the deep’’—a water spout, or a shifting series of painted 
clouds seen in the kaliedoscope of heaven. 

But the North has attractions of a different kind, which 
should draw into its summer bosom those who seek health and 
recreation in travel. From Ontario to Michigan, the voyager 
passes in the midst of spots consecrated to the heart of every 
American; and deeply interesting to all who delight to study 
the history of their native land. The shores and waters of the 
lakes, so often reddened with the blood of those who fought 
and died in the cause of their country, will present to the travel- 
lerof warm ‘and patriotic feelings, scenes which he cannot be- 
hold without an emotion under which real diseases may abate, 
and the imaginary be forgotten. 

Shouid he enter the lakes at Chicago on Lake Michigan, he 
finds himself on the spot where the fort, bearing that name, at 
the outbreak of the last war with England, was surrendered 
to the Pottawatomie Indians, who sacked it; and then pursu- 
ing, overtook and nearly annihilated the little command of 
Capt. Heald—the lamented Indian spy, Capt. Wells, being 
among the slain. 

Or should he first visit Ontario instead of Michigan, he will find 
that Oswego, the town of his embarkation, was once assaulted 
and taken; turning eastwardly, he will pass near the spot where 
Major Appling performed an achievement for which he was pro- 
moted: and reaching Sackett’s Harbor, he may renew his admi- 
ration for the military talents of Brown, first displayed in the 
preservation of that place. He can then cross the lake to 
York, and survey the scene of one of his country’s most urill- 
iant victories, saddened, however, by the death of the accom- 
plished and courageous Pike, cut off in the bloom of life. Ad- 
vancing up the lake to Niagara, or arriving on that celebrated 
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river by any other route, he is at once in the midst of battle 
fields, where the voice of the mighty cataract was no longer 
heard above the din of war. Visiting the site of the British 
Fort George, his heart will palpitate at the recollection of the 
irresistible energy with which Scott and Boyd and Hindman, 
and their associates and men, effected its capture. Crossing 
to Fort Niagara, he will in imagination hear the bombardment 
from sunrise till dark, which threatened a destruction, that was 
only averted by the indefatigable perseverance and skill of 
Major Armistead. 

Ascending the river, he will survey on the Canada shore, the 
rocky heights of Queenstown, stormed and taken, retaken, 
then lost, recovered again, but finally retained by the British, 
with the capture of the remnant of as brave an army as ever 
drew sword; he will admire anew the invincible courage of 
Col. Van Ranselaer the commander, of Scott and Fenwick, 
of Wool and Christie, of Totten and many others; he will look 
back, with renewed contempt, upon the twelve hundred mili- 
tia, who stood as idle spectators on the American shore, ref 
sing to cross and relieve their brethren; finally, he will not 
withhold a passing tribute of respect to the memory of Gen, 
Brock, the bravest enemy who fell on that eventful and trying 
day. 

Rising upon the upper level of the Niagara, he will soon 
reach the spot where an invasion of Canada was projected, 
undertaken, suspended, renewed, but at last, with an ardent 
and willing army at his command, ingloriously abandoned by 
Gen. Smyth. But other and more cheering associations will 
rise around him when he crosses into Canada, At the sightof 
Fort Erie, Chippewa, and Lundy’s Lane, he will recall deeds of 
valor which gave a new aspect to our national character; the 
matchless gallantry of Brown, of Ripley, of Miller, of Scott, 
of Jessup, of Leavenworth, of Trimble, with a long and brill 
iant catalogue of kindred names, will rush upon his memory; 
and the unconquerable courage of our soldiery, when properly 
disciplined, fill him with a renewed admiration of his own 
people and his own land. 
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Having listened to the deep and deathless voice of the gath- 
ered waters as they plunge below, and lingered on battle fields 
consecrated to his country’s glory, till his soul is filled with 
emotions of the sublime in the natural and moral world, and 
images of grandeur play around him, like the sparkling bows 
which hover over the cataract, he may depart on his voyage, 
and will feel that the demons which infested his shattered 
nerves have been already cast out. 

Embarking at Buffalo for the West, he should limit his first 
yoyage to Erie, in Pennsylvania. Here he will find on the 
margin of the lofty parapet which supports the town, the ruins 
of the old fort Presque Isle; the key by which the French, 
from Canada, passed into the valley of the Alleghany, when 
they erected Fort Du Quesne, where Pittsburgh now stands. 
Advancing a few hundred yards to the east, on the margin of 
the same plain, he may pluck a straggling sweet briar from 
the spot where, for many years, reposed the bones of the gal- 
lant and restless Wayne, interred on his return from Detroit 
in 1796. Close at hand he will see and may enter a block- 
house, erected in 1812, and through its port holes look out upon 
the winding and shallow channel, through which the enterpri- 
sing Perry contrived to convey his dismantled fleet, in despite 
of the vigilance of Com. Barclay, who commanded the Lake. 
Finally, by casting his eye to the peninsula beyond, he will see 
rising out of the shallow waters, the supken hull of one of the 
ships which soon afterwards brought down the flag of that offi- 
cer, and compelled the surrender of his fleet. 

Re-embarking, he will next stop at the beautiful city of 
Cleveland, whence he may cast his eye a few miles up the 
lake, and contemplate the iron bound coast on which, during 
a storm, the fleet of Gen. Bradstreet, carrying three thousand 
men, came nigh being entirely shipwrecked. As this was in 
1763, it is a part of our own history. He was then on his way 
to relieve Detroit, for twelve months besieged by Pontiac, the 
most distinguished of all our Indian warriors. 

Landing at Sandusky City, he will be on the spot where 
Bradstreet on this voyage dispersed a community of Indians 
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and destroyed their fields and habitations. He may here take 
a smaller boat, and ascend Sandusky Bay, on a voyage of 30 
miles, in which, if he choose, he may stop and explore the 
plaster quarries of the western shore, where he will detect 
nature in the very act of changing secondary limestone into 
gypsum. But continuing his voyage, in a narrow and winding 
channel, through the grassy bay, which at each breath of the 
steamer sends up flocks of white cranes and other water fowl, 
he finds himself in a few hours at the town of Lower San. 
dusky, on the eastern edge of the celebrated black swamp. 
Here he stands upon the spot where the young and fearless 
Croghan planted the single gun, which filled the ditches of Fort 
Stephenson with the dead bodies of its invaders, and led to the 
precipitate retreat of an overwhelming British and Indian 
force. 

Should the traveller then take the stage, on a pleasant road 
along the river, he will scarcely leave the town, before he 
passes among trees scarred with bullets in the severe contest 
between Maj. Ball, commanding a small squadron of horse, 
and an ambuscade of an equal number of Indians, in which 
the latter were all killed. Proceeding on his journey, he will, 
before night, reach the village of Upper Sandusky, for a long 
time the residence of the respectable tribe of Wyandot Indi- 
ans, now about to emigrate to the distant west. When within 
three miles of this spot, he will find himself on the ill-fated 
battle ground of Col. Crawford, defeated and captured in 
1782. Turning thence to the Tyamochtee, at the distance of 
a few miles, he will see upon its banks an old apple tree, im 
dicating the site of the Delaware town, commanded by Capt, 
Pipe; but will in vain seek for the precise spot where Craw- 
ford perished at the stake, pierced from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot with firebrands. 

On his return he may take the stage, and dine in Tiffin on 
the banks of the river, whence a railroad car, in three hours, 
will restore him to Sandusky City. 

He may now embark for Maumee Bay, and landing in To 
ledo, will find, at the mouth of Swan Creek, the spot where 
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the Indians, when they ascended the Bay to meet Gen. Wayne, 
left their women and children. In another hour he can reach 
Maumee City, at the head of the Bay and foot of the rapids; 
where the first memorial of the past, which meets his eye, will 
be the parapets and ditches of old Fort Miami, built by the 
British during the Revolutionary war, and held by them after 
the peace of 1753. Passing up the river bank about three 
miles, to a spot called by the French Presqu’ Isle, he reaches 
the battle ground of Wayne; and by returning along the canal 
a mile from the river, passes through the very woods in which 
the army, under the command and animated by the spirit of 
that impetuous veteran, on the 22d of August, 1794, drove 
the Indians, at the point of the bayonet, back to their wives 
and children at the mouth of Swan Creek. The traveller once 
more standing beside the ramparts of Fort Miami, will recall 
the daring survey made by the victorious general and his aids 
de camp, under the guns of the fort, and the spirited corres- 
pondence which followed. Turning from the contemplation 
of a battle so decisive, that it led to the treaty of Greenville, 
and to a peace with the Indians of sixteen years’ duration, he 
will see on the opposite side of the river, adjoining Perrys- 
burg, the earthy foundations of Fort Meigs, so vigorously be- 
sieged by Proctor and Tecumseh, and so nobly defended by 
our beloved Harrison; and looking down at his feet, will dis- 
cover that they rest upon the batteries from which the British 
bombarded the fort; and then will come up the harrowing re- 
collection, that after the cannon of those batteries were spiked, 
the rash and fearless sons of Kentucky, under Col. Dudley, 
instead of crossing to the Fort, allowed themselves to be 
drawn into the woods by the Indians, and slaughtered beneath 
the very trees, under which twenty years before the victorious 
army of Wayne had reposed. 

Again prosecuting his voyage, the traveller in a few hours 
may land at the mouth of the River Raisin, and by stepping 
into a railroad car, be put down in a few minutes nearly oppo- 
site the straggling but celebrated village of Frenchtown. The 
passage of a bridge and a walk of ten minutes, will bring him 
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to the battle ground, where he will find guides who took par 
in the contest, and know every spot consecrated to the mem. 
ory of some of the bravest men who ever fe!l in battle, or 
were barbarously murdered after being wounded and received 
as prisoners. The house on the opposite side of the river, 
where the Commander, Gen. Winchester, lodged apart from 
his heroic, but doomed little army, the night of the attack; the 
place where the gallant Major Madison stood, when he refused 
to obey the orders of his commander to surrender to the enemy; 
the grave of the fierce and fiery Capt. Hart, dug by the tem 
pest when it uprooted a giant oak; lastly, the ashes of the 
house in which the dead and dying prisoners were consumed, 

Hastening from this field of blood, the traveller re-embarks 
for Detroit. But if he should have taken a vessel at San 
dusky, destined for that port, he will have passed between the 
Three Sisters, through the very waters in'which the gallant 
Perry met the enemy and made him ours. Entering Detroit 
river, he finds on either hand, localities which alternately re 
vive emotions of pride and mortification. On his right he 
sees Malden, at the opening of the war in the power of our 
army, but stupidly abandoned; on the left, Maguaga and 
Brownstown, where two detachments of our troops had severe, 
but unprofitable conflicts with superior detachments of British 
and Indians from Malden. In a few hours he reaches the an- 
cient city of Detroit, and from its wharves surveys the oppo 
site village of Sandwich, the landing place of Hull, when he 
invaded Canada. On entering the town, he is conducted toa 
tavern kept in the very house \..ich was the head-quarters of 
that inglorious commander; while at the distance of a few 
squares, he sees magnificent edifices erected on the bastions 
of the fort which, regardless of the indignant remonstrances of 
a gallant army, he surrendered to Gen. Brock. 

To relieve himself from the mortifying emotions which this 
spot will raise in his heart, the traveller, if he choose to make 
a short excursion into Canada, may take the track of Proetor’s 
army, as he fled from Malden after Perry’s decisive victory, 
and, standing on the banks of the Thames, contemplate the 
patriotism of the venerable Shelby, the heroism of Johnson, 
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the military genius and unostentatious courage of Harrison 
the commander-in-chief, the bravery of all below him, the 
fight of Proctor and the death of Tecumseh—second only to 
Pontiac in talents and a dauntless devotion to the country and 
interests of the Red Man. 

Returning to Detroit, the traveller may indulge in new 
reminiscences. He can go back a hundred and forty years, 
when its settlement was commenced by one hundred Canadian 
French from Montreal under Cadillac, and trace the struggles 
of its infancy with the surrounding hostile tribes; then think 
of its transfer to England in 1760, after the downfall of Mon- 
treal; of its siege by Pontiac in 1763, and of his original and 
cunning stratagem for its capture—frustrated only by the grat- 
itude of an Indian woman, which prompted her to disclose the 
scheme to Major Gladwin, the commander; of the surprising 
perseverance and resources of Pontiac during the siege, which 
Jasted for many months; of the arrival, at length, of General 
Bradstreet, with a numerous army; and of the retirement of 
Pontiac to the Lilinois river, where he was soon after assassi- 
nated by an Indian. But the traveller’s recollections will not 
be exhausted by these events; he will remember, that from the 
commencement of our revolutionary war, till the Indian treaty 
of Greenville, a period of 20 years, Detroit was the seat of 
that British-influence which instigated and encouraged the In- 
dians to make war upon the scattered settlements of the Ohio 
tiver, from its sources toits mouth; that Col. Byrd with six 
pieces of artillery actually penetrated into the heart of Ken- 
tucky; and that the ablest of her many heroic defenders, Gen. 
George Rogers Clarke, actually captured Hamilton, the Gov- 
ernor of Detroit, at Vincennes on the banks of the Wabash. 

Leaving this ancient capital of the lakes, the voyager em- 
oarks for the Island of Mackinac, and standing on its summit, 
thinks over the eventful past. In front, reposing on a rock, 
are the battlements of Fort Mackinac; to his right, the shores 
on which the British landed, and at the dawn of day demanded 
and obtained a surrender of the fort, garrisoned only by a 
handful of men, ignorant of the declaration of war; underneath 
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and around his feet he will see the foundations of another 
fortress, built by the conquerors; descending to the west, ina 
mile he arrives at the field where Col. Croghan, after effecting 
a debarkation for the purpose of reconquering the island, was 
repulsed with the loss of the brave and accomplished Major 
Holmes. 

Returning to the village of Mackinac, he finds, in his way, 
a projecting rock, once the roof of an alcove or cavern, which, 
his guide will tell him, is called the Cave or Scuuns, and then 
his memory will turn upon remoter events. As he emerges 
from the woods, and casts his eve across the strait, to the main 
land of Michigan, he will see, dim in the distance, the site of 
old Fort Mackinac, besieged, and taken by stratagem in the 
Pontiac war of 1763; he will recollect the story of its massa- 
cre; the thrilling incidents of Henry’s captivity, and his con- 
cealment in the Cave of Sculls, under the vigilance of a gen- 
erous and faithful Indian, who had adopted him as a brother. 

Such are some of the historical associations connected with 
a voyage upon the lakes; and where else in the Union can the 
invalid and the patriot roam, to find localities so opulent in 
varied and_affecting recollections—so accessible—so arranged 
upon the thread of travel! We may fearlessly affirm, that in 
this respect, the lakes of the north take precedence over any 
other region of our beloved country. Their deeply wooded 
shores yield a bountiful harvest of facts to the historian; while 
their green waters reflect images of glory, sadness and shame, 
which the poet and orator will embody and bequeath to pos 
terity. 

Exciting and curative as it must be, for the valetudinarian 
of taste and intelligence, to pass a summer amidst scenes 
which can thus touch his feelings, and beguile him into for- 
getfulness of his sufferings, whether real or imaginary, he has 
still other sources of profitable recreation, in the voyage we 
are gratuitously prescribing; and in pointing them out, we 
shall designate the places on the lakes, at which he should re- 
pose and look around him. 

The towns of Buffalo, Erie, Painesville, Cleveland, San- 
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dusky, Manhattan, Toledo, Maumee, Perrysburg, and Monro, 
afford good accommodations and excellent society, but as 
we caunot recommend a protracted sojourn on the shores of 
Lake Erie, in the heat of Summer, we shall leave them, to 
speak of places farther north. 

Derrorr, | ying above the latitude of 42°, offers to the people 
of the South a salutary change of climate, as well asa place of 
elegant repose after the fatigue and excitement of a Jong jour- 
ney; and being the key to the upper lakes, is a suitable spot 
on which to fit out for more distant points. Its society, in 
cultivation and hospitality, is among the best in the Union. 
It is the permanent residence of the urbane old soldier, Brig- 
adier General Brady—a lieutenant in Wayne’s victory, a 
wounded colone! in the bloody battle of Niagara, and now 
the commander of our northern posts; also, of the Stuarts, 
uncle and nephew, who figure so largely in Washington’ Ir- 
ving’s Astori» —the lattey, at present the General Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs for the north; of H. R. Schoolcraft, ex- 
tensively known as a writer on the Indians; of Dr. Douglas 
Houghton, the indefatigable Geologist of Michigan; and of 
Col. Henry Whiting, who has dignified his profession by the 
cultivation of letters. In addition to these, the city is the 
residence of the Governor and officers of Michigan; of the 
Federal District Judge; of the Episcopal and Roman Bishops 
of the State; und of many highly intelligent gentlemen, who 
have been attached to the army, and the Indian Department, or 
engaged in the Indian trade. Finally, as she resides in the 
neighborhood, the traveller may have the good fortune to meet 
with Mrs. Cuavers, whose vivid pictures of life in Michigan, 
foreshow that she is destined to become one of our most pop- 
ular writers. 

Detroit, once a French village, is now so thoroughly Amer- 
icanized, that it is chiefly among the names of its inhabitants, 
we find the lingering evidences of its origin and early condi- 
tion; but above and below the city, on either bank of the river, 
the habitations and wind-mills of the Canadian French, con- 
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stitute a striking feature'of the landscape, and contribute to 
that variety, which imparts efficacy to travel, undertaken ej. 
ther for health or recreation. 

Of the two railroads from Detroit, one may be travelled J§ 
miles—the other 80. The latter runs nearly west, and makes 
the first link in the route to Lake Michigan. Thus, the inya- 
lid traveller, in a few hours, may place himself in the interior 
of the State, and wander among its miniature lakes. Stop. 
ping in Ann Arbor on his return, he may visit the new State 
University, with its magnificent museum of the natural produc. 
tions of Michigan, from Erie to the distant shoresof Lake§u- 
perior, arranged by the State Geologist. 


The town of Porr Huron, at the lower end of the lake 
bearing that name, may be advantageously visited for two or 
three davs. It is built on a low dune, and through its centre 
flows Black River, whose waters have the color of diluted ink, 
A mile above, he can visit and inspest Fort Gratiot. On the 
opposite side of the strait, he may spend a day, in the vicinity 
of Port Sarnia, among a permanent band of Chippewa Indi- 
ans, rising into civilization under the efforts of a Methodist 


missionary, aided by the Canadian government. 


Cnicaco and Mr:waran, on the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, in lat. 42°-3°, although, like the towns of Lake 
Erie, too far south for the summer residence of travellers, pre- 
sent the phenomena of a refined society, and elegant towns 
built, like the ancient Tudmor, in the wilderness; but the facil- 
ities for reaching them are very different, as a daily line of 
commodious steamers communicates with both; and affords an 


opportunity for those extended voyages, which give to the 


lakes of the north a part of their pre-eminence over all other 


places of resort on the continent. 


Green Bay, the name of a beautiful gulf cf Lake Michigan, 
is also the name of a township at its head, within which are 


A} 


Fort Howard, not now garrisoned, and the beautiful, young, 
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out not growing villages of Navarino and Astor, adjoining 
eachother. Between them and the fort, all built on low dunes, 
Fox River, having its origin in the little lake Winnebago, en- 
ters the Bay. Around its mouth, in all directions, are grassy 
marshes communicating with the Bay; but the traveller need 
not feel apprehension at leaving his boat and awaiting her re- 
turn, in a fortnight; as the fevers of the south are almost un- 
known at this spot, the latitude of which is nearly 45°. The 
chief motives of sojourn here, are its distance to the north west, 
the wildness of the surrounding country, and the proximity 
of the Oneida and Menomonee Indians; the former, emigrants 
from New York, and considerably advanced in civilization— 
the latter, in a state of original barbarism. Families of both 
may be seen daily in the villages, where they bring their man- 
ufactures, of which the traveller may readily obtain many cu- 
tious and amusing specimens. But the island scenery of Lake 
Michigan and Green Bay, is perhaps the greatest attraction 
to this distant voyage. Itis not easy to conceive of any thing 
more beautiful. Green waters sending up green islands, re- 
lieved by white girdles of lime-rock interposed between the 
waves and trees, are objects which the most queruious dys- 
peptic could not behold with indifference; nor the traveller 
of taste, look upon without rapture. 


The Savir,or Rapips or rue Str. Mary, is a still more interest- 
ing place o! sojourn than the last. By a circuitous navigation, 
itis 90 miles above Mackinac and 15 below Lake Superior. 
The voyage, chiefly through straits winding among innumer- 
able islands, is attended with some difficulties, while there is 
ho emigration and not much travel in that direction, and hence 
but few steamboats go thither. Schooners, however, visit the 
Sault, and the Indians and Canadian French ply between it 
and Mackinac in skiffs and birch canoes. As we ascend the 
St. Mary} hills and ridges of primary rock, rise to such a 
height compared to the shores below, as to present something of 
mountain scenery. 7 

As the Sault has the latitude of forty-six and a half degrees, 
itis the most northern summer residence which our country 
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affords; and corresponds with Tampa Bay, as a place of re. 
sort in the winter. It was settled, as a Canadian fur trading 
establishment, nearly two centuries ago; and & long experi- 
ence proves, that its summer climate is still one of the most 
healthy on the continent. It is still but a trading establish. 
ment, protected by Fort Brady, and inhabitea by a mixed pop. 
ulation of Americans, French and Indians. The British North 
West Company have a factory on the opposite shore of the 
river. An Episcopal Missionary keeps a school for Indian 
children on the same side, and there is another in the village 
supported by the Methodist Church. Wild and distant, then, 
as this place may seem to the fashionable valetudinarian, he will 
perceive, that on going thither he will not pass beyond the 
companionship of clergymen, teachers, officers, merchantsand 
other members of civilized society; while every hour in the 
day will furnish him with groups of Chippewas; and every 
walk bring him to some one of their conical lodges, construc. 
ted of poles and flag mats, or cypress bark. He will also be 
in the midst of another class of 1 en, almost as different from 
himself as the wildest Chippewas. The Canadian voyagenrs, 
born and reared on the shores of the Jakes, are a peculiar race, 
and add much to the picturesque aspect which society here 
presents. Equally animated and at ease, both on land ard 
water, in the villages and the wilderness, among civilized men 
and the wildest Indians, they are the cosmopolites of the 
North, and the backwoodsmen of Paris; for whether encamped 
with Chippewas on the banks of the St. Mary, or engaged in 
transporting the travellers of the South to its source in Lake 
Superior, they display not a little of the gaiety of heart, and 
courtesy of manners, which characterize the French metrap- 
olis. 

The canoe or skiff voyage up the St. Mary’s, from the Sault 
to Lake Superior at Gros Cap, on the Canada side, is the 
most interesting of all the shorter excursions in the North. 
The traveller may go and return the same day, but he is too 
much hurried for accurate observation; and loses, moreover, 
the pleasure of encamping a /a Sauvage. To enter a tent, or 
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to bivouac on a sand bank, beneath pine trees, among grass and 
flowers, uninfested with gnats, musquitoes or snakes, and lodge 
fora night on a bed of fern, is a luxury of itself; but when 
we add the music of the waters at his feet, the solemn still- 
ness of neighboring woods, the mingled merriment of the 
voyageurs and Chippewas, their clouds of tobacco smoke, and 
the draughts of hot tea made from the leaves of an adjoining 
bush, the hypochondriac rises in the morning from a delicious 
nidsummer-night’s dream, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

In making this excursion, the disciple of good old Isaac 
Walton may watch the writhings of his worm in the deep and 
pellucid waters of the lake; the geologist break off specimens 
of wacke and old red sandstone from its banks; the virtuoso 
pick up shells and cornelians on the beach below; the botanist 
enrich his herbarium with flowers, the painter his portfolio 
with original sketches, and the lovers of nature at large, their 
imaginations with the wild and beautiful. 

On returning, they may descend the Sault or Rapids, when, 
for nearly a mile, their little barque, as if by instinct, will rap- 
uly pick its way through dashing currents and whirling ed- 
dies; while snatches of song by the Canadian boatmen, and the 
startling yells of the Chippewa Indians, will raise a chorus to 
the tumult of the waters, which their friends below as loudly 
echo back. 

At the Sault resides Mrs. Johnson, the intelligent Indian 
mother-in-law of the two Schoolcrafts. The elder we have 
already mentioned; the younger, for seventeen years associa- 
ted with the Chippewas, lives near her. This place is, also, 
the residence of John Tanner, captured more than fifty years 
ago,on the banks of the Ohio, in Boone County, Kentucky, 
and introduced to the reading public by Dr. James’ Narrative. 
But a different inhabitant, of more interest than either to the 
dyspeptic and the gourmand, is the celebrated Wuuire Fisn, 
Which deserves to be called by its classical name, Coregonus 
albus, which liberally translated signifies—food of the Nymphs. 
lis flesh, which is the cold and clear waters of the lake organ- 
ganized and imbued with life, is liable but to this objection, 
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that he who tastes it once, will thenceforth be unable to relish 
that of any other fish. 


The Istanp of Macxtnac is the last, and of the whole, the 
most important summer residence to which we can direct the 
attention of the infirm and the fashionable. True, it has no 
mineral springs; but living streams of pure water, cooled 
down to the temperature of 44°, gushing from its lime-rock 
precipices, and an atmosphere never sultry or malarious, su 
persede all necessity for nauseating solutioas of iron, sulphur 
and Epsom salts. An ague, contracted below, has been known 
to cease even before the patient had set his foot on the island, 
as a bad cold evaporates under the warm sun on a voyage to 
Cuba. Its rocky, though not infertile surface, presents but few 
decomposable matters, and its summer heats are never great 
enough to convert those few into miasms. 

Situated in the western extremity of Huron, within view 
of the straits which connect that lake with Michigan, and al 
most in sight, if forest did not interpose, of the portals of Lake 
Superior, this celebrated island has long been, as it must con- 
tinue to be, the capital of the upper lakes. The steamboats 
which visit the Rapids of the St. Mary and Green Bay, not 
less than the daily line from Buffalo to Milwalke and Chicago, 
are found in its harbor; and the time cannot be remote, when 
a small packet will ply regularly between it and the first. 
By these boats the luxuries of the South, brought fresh and 
succulent as when first gathered, are supplied every day. But 
the potatoes of the island, rivalling those of the banks of the 
Shannon, and the white fish and trout of the surrounding wa- 
ters, yielding only to those of Lake Superior, render all for 
eign delicacies superfluous, We must caution the gourmand, 
however, against the excessive use of trout (salmo amethystes), 
which are said to produce drowsiness; for he who visits Mack 
inac, should sleep but little, lest some scene of interest may 
pass away unobserved. 

The society of the town and post is every way oqnel to any 
reasonable expectation. There are three plain but comforta” 
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ble houses of entertainment for strangers; and an increase in 
the latter would be followed by an immediate extension of 
accommodations, perhaps by the erection of a summer board- 
ing house on the high eastern cliff of the island, which would 
be one of the most attractive in the United States. Several 
of the old French and mestizoes, are intelligent and courteous; 
there a number of traders and other gentlemen, whose Jong 
and extended intercourse with the natives, has qualified them 
foimpart much curious and interesting information, and the 
sub-Indian agent, and the officers and chaplain of the army, are 
hospitable and gentlemanly; while last but not least, the fe- 
male society is superior to what might be anticipated, in a town 
so remote as to connect savage and civilized men in their daily 
business, 

The waters around the island are so narrow and tranquil, 
that many excursions of pleasure, in skifis and canoes, may 
be performed with safety. Several other islands lie in view, 
and the coasts of the upper and lower peninsulas of Michi- 
gan, stretch off in four blue and beautiful curves. In a single 
hour Point St. Ignace may be reached, and in twice that time 
the traveller may stand on the site of old Fort Mackinac, al- 
ready mentioned. These opposing shores constitute the por- 
talsof Lake Michigan. Passing through them, the enterpri- 
sing traveller may perform a voyage on the coast of Michigan, 
to the Catholic, Ottowa villages of L’ Arbre Croche and the 
Petite Traverse; and continuing it, reach the Chippewas of the 
Grande Traverse Bay, where he will find a Presbyterian Mis- 
sin. At both settlements, he will see much of primitive In- 
dian life, in the midst of a half civilized and grotesque popu- 
lation. 

But should he remain on Mackinac, he will not be without 
interesting sights, for those which do not belong to it will come. 
The chief place of Indian trade for the north, and a stopping 
port for ail who wander from lake to lake, it is the daily resort 
of Ottowas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies, the two former, 
however, by far the most numerous. Here they bring their 
mokuks of maple sugar, their furs and dressed skins, their flag 
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mats, embellished moccasins, fcather-fans, and white birch box. 
es, baskets, and miniature canoes, ornamented with dyed por. 
cupine quills. In addition to the few whoare at all times visit. 
ing the island, a large number from the shores and islands of 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay, every summer congregate 
here, on their way to the Great Manitoulin Island, in the 
northern part of Lake Huron, to receive presents from the 
British Government for having fought against us in the warof 
1812. A hundred conical lodges, on the beach in front of the 
village, with as many birch canoes drawn out of the'water, 
may be seen at a single stroke of the eye, presenting with the 
fort above, the churches of the village below, and the steam- 
boats and. schooners of the harbor, a contrast of wonderful 
novelty and interest. But when they depart under a west 
wind, each having a square sail, and are seen from the eastern 
summit of the island, at every distance, the fleet of Lilliputian 
barques, might not inappropriately be likened to a scattered 
flock of gigantic swans, gracefully moving through the azure 
waters. 

In conclusion, we must devote a page to the natural scenery 
of the island. Its entire circumference does not exceed ten 
miles. Seen as we approach from the east, it presents a muraj 
precipice, of grey secondary limestone, rising 150 feet out of 
the green waters, and decorated on its brow with maples, oaks 
and evergreens. Over a chasm in the verge of this cliff, isa 
natural bridge, so narrow and elevated, that one of the ex 
ploits of the daring visiter, is to walk upon it. Ata short 
distance in its rear, stands a conical rock, whose pinnacle 
overtops many of the forest trees, in the midst of which it has 
stood in solitary and undecaying dignity, while they, generation 
after generation, have mingled with the soil. On the western 
slopes of the island, there is an immense number of primitive 
boulders, from the granitic mountains beyond Lake Superior; 
lastly, on the very summit of the isiand, the naturalist may 
collect organic remains, and the curious peel white birch barks 
on which, should they lack paper, they may write their notes, 
or correspond with their distant friends. 
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In a recess on the south-eastern side of the island, but a few 
feet above the surface of the lake, stands the grotesque village 
of Mackinac; where, side by side, are Canadian, cypress 
thatched cabins, and modern frames erected by our own peo- 
ple. On the cliff which overhangs it, sits Fort Mackinac, with 
its bristling cannon, and white-washed battlements. Half a 
mile in the rear is another plateau 75 feet higher, the site of 
old Fort Holmes, which we have already visited. From this 
summit, elevated far above all that surrounds it, the panorama 
is such as would justify the epithet to Mackinac, of Queen of 
the Isles. To the west, are the indented shores of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan; to the south, those of the lower, pre- 
senting in the interior, a distant and smoky line of elevated 
table land; up the straits, green islets may be seen peeping 
above the waters; directly in front of the harbor, Round Island 
forms a beautiful foreground; while the larger Bois Blanc, with 
its lighthouse, stretches off to the east; to the north are other 
islands at varying distances, which complete the archipelago. 

When the observer directs his eye upon the waters more 
than the land, and the day is fair with moderate wind, he 
finds the surface as variable in its tints, as if clothed in a robe 
of changeable silk. Green and blue are the governing hues, 
but they flow into each other with such facility and frequency, 
that while still contemplating a particular spot, it seems, as if 
by magic, transformed into another. 

But these mid-day beauties vanish before those of the setting 
sun, when the boundless horizon of lake and land seems girt 
around with a fiery girdle of clouds; and the brilliant drapery 
of the skies paints itself upon the face of the waters. Brief 
as they are beautiful, these evening glories, like spirits of the 
air, quickly pass away; and the grey mantle of night warns the 
beholder to depart for the village, while he may yet make his 
way along a narrow and rocky path, beset with tufts of prickly 
juniper. Having refreshed himself for an hour, he may stroll 
out upon the beach, and listen to the serenade of the waters. 
Wave after wave will break at his feet, over the white pebbles, 
and return as limpid as itcame. Up the straits he will see the 
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evening star dancing on the ruffled surface, and the lagging 
schooner flapping its loose sails in the fitful land breeze; while 
the milky way-—Dearn’s Patru of the Red Man, will dimly 
appear in the waters before him. Behind, in the street, a lively 
group of Canadian French, of every shade of color between 
white and red, will gossip and shrug fheir shoulders; on one 
side, he will hear the uproar of a lodge of drunken Chippewas, 
with the screams of women and children, and the cackling of 
frightened hens; on the other will see, the sober and listless 
Ottowa, sitting in silent vacancy of thought, on the upturned 
keel of his birch canoe, his wife within the tent spreading ey- 
press bark and flag mats upon the gravel, as lodgings for the 
night, while half a dozen children loll or play about the door, 
and as many half starved dogs curl up among them. Sar 
rounded by such scenes, the traveller begins to realize that he 
is a stranger; when suddenly a new phenomenon appears and 
fixes the conviction. Every object becomes more visible, and, 
raising his eyes, he beholds the heavens illuminated with an 
aurora borealis, where he reads in fantastic characters of light, 
that he is, indeed, a sojourner in a strange land, and has wan- 
dered far from his friends and home in the sunny regions of 
the South. 


Nov. 1842. 


Ant. I].—Remarks on the Diseases that appeared in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, during the year 1841, and the winter of 
1841-2; being a Report read before the Medical Society of 
Tennessee, at its annual meeting in May 1542. By Jouy 


W. Ricuarpson, M. D. 


Amongst the diseases above alluded to, intermitting fever 
should be first mentioned, because it exists almost continually 
with us. I have nothing new.to communicate on intermit- 
tents. 

Measles prevailed extensively during the early part of 1841, 
attended with more arterial excitement than I have usually 
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observed, though nothing of importance transpired in relation 
to this disease. 

Whooping-cough has prevailed for twelve months, attended 
with its usual characteristics. 

Parotitis has also been in my neighborhood for a year, and 
is still prevailing. It has progressed remarkably slow—re- 
maining in some families for four, and even six months. Itis at- 
tended with more fever, more cerebral disturbance, and is more 
oiten followed by hernia humoralis than I have usually seen it. 
Some interesting and hitherto unobserved facts were noticed 
in connexion with this disease. I was requested, last spring, 
fo visit a neighbor, whom I found suffering greatly from pain 
in the head and swollen testes. No thought was entertained 
of mumps, as the disease was not in the vicinity at this time. 
He was treated by venesections, saline purgatives, in which 
some tartar emetic was dissoived, leeching and warm fomenta- 
tions to the testes. He soon recovered. Shortly afterwards 
Isaw another case of precisely the same character; and in a few 
days a third, which was attributed to riding on a wet saddle. 
The two last cases were treated like the first, and with the 
same result. In a few days from the attack of the two last 
patients, parotitis, in its usual form, appeared in each of their 
families, and two negro men, in one family, were similarly af- 
fected with their master. No doubt was then entertained by 
me but that this inflammation and swelling of the testes was 
produced by the spec‘fic cause of mumps. From that time 
tothe present, parotitis has prevailed in my neighborhood, 
and many cases have occurred to verify this conclusion. Not 
one of the individuals who had inflamed testes primarily has 
had parotitis: but many who had parotitis, had hernia humo- 
alis as asecondary affection. This is common upon exposure. 
The same treatment succeeded in relieving this secondary af- 
fection. Will any of the persons who had testitis primarily, 
ever have parotitis?! I think not. We frequently meet with 
cases of testitis (I hate the term hernia humoralis) in our prac- 
lice. Scarcely any disease produces so much pain and dis- 
Wess toa man: And here let me remark, that the best ano. 
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dyne I ever used for it, is just as much “tartar water” as the 
stomach will retain. 

No case of metastasis from the parotids to the mamma: in 
the female has been observed, though it is frequently spoken 
of by medical authors; but in several cases under my care the 
uterus was excited to great action. In pregnant females ab 
ortion and miscarriage were produced, and if the translation 
or sympathetic action took place at the menstrual period, the 
flow was abundant. Thereshas been no case of death from 
the disease (parotitis) to my knowledge. In the general itre- 
quired only rest, light diet, and perhaps one purgative. Ip 
many cases nothing was required. The disease has visitedal- 

nost every family in my region, and four-fifths of the people 
have had it. 

Our summer and autumnal diseases were of the usual char- 
acter—intermitting and remitting fevers, with cholera in- 
fantum. They presented no unusual appearance and yielded 
to the ordinary treatment. Late in the fall Dr. Murdock and 
myself attended some rather curious cases of fever, whieh I 
will briefly relate. They were all in the same family. One 
of the cases occurred sooner than the other three, but they 
were all characterised by the same symptoms, with some 
slight and unimportant exceptions. The patients were black 
girls—the oldest nearly grown, and the youngest three years 
of age. They were attacked with great pain in the foreheads 
followed by stupor, deficient capillary action, cold extremi 
ties, torpid Wowels, and a constant disposition to closed eye 
lids. Reaction was limited and feeble. One of the girls (the 
oldest) was deaf in one ear, and heard only very loud sounds 
with the other. She complained of her head, back, and of a 
choking at the top of the sternum; would frequently rave and 
talk vociferously when she was aroused. One of the others 
was entirely deaf for more than a week; pulse quick, frequent 
and small, occasionally tense; tongue covered with a thick, 
yellowish-white coat. The duration of their sickness from the 
time of attack until dismissed from medical attendance, was 
four weeks. These cases were treated with stimulating diaph- 
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wretics, cupping, mercurial purges, blistersand quinine. They 
all recovered, though convalescence was remarkably slow. 

In the month of November an epidemic influenza com- 
menced. Many cases were alarming, so extensive and severe 
were the bronchial inflammation and pain in the head. These 
eases were treated with a general bleeding, cupping over the 
chest, mild purgatives, tartar water, mucilaginous drinks, 
warm pediluvia, with Dover’s powder at night. This disease 
prevailed through the months of November, December, Janu- 
ary, and to some extent in February. The cough was gener- 
ally very distressing, and frequently remained for a long time 
after all the other symptoms had subsided. The syrup of 
squills, blisters and tartar ointment, always avoiding exposure, 
relieved it. 

During the winter we also had some cases of pleurisy, a.good 
many cases of pneumonia, and perhaps a combination of the 
two, attended with considerable cerebral disturbance. They 
were treated pretty much in the same manner as influenza, only 
requiring the lancet more freely, a large dose of calomel 
and ipecacuanha immediately afterwards, and the constant use 
ofantimonials. Blisters were generally used after active de- 
pletioa, and with the happiest result. 

Cynanche tonsillaris also visited us last winter, attended 
with high fever and great head-ache. There were not many 
cases. A free bleeding, followed by the usual antiphlogistic 
course, and scarification of the tonsils relieved it. If these 
means were neglected, the tonsils were apt to ulcerate, which 
required the use of stimulating astringent gargles. Thus in 
the brief space of twelve months, we have had, in addition to 
our usual summer and autumnal diseases, measles, mumps. 
Whooping-cough, epidemic influenza, pneumonia, cynanche 
tonsillaris, and a good many cases of pleurisy. All these dis- 
eases, with the exception of measles, prevailed to a greater o: 
less extent through the months of December, January and 
February; and the mumps and whooping-cough are still with 
ws. We succeeded pretty well in the treatment of these dis- 
tases; some cases were violent and required active treatmen, 
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and good nursing; but to these they generally yielded, and 
nothing very unusual was discovered in them. 

The month of January was a warm and wet month, and 
towards its close we were visited by an epidemic more un- 
manageable than any of the former, and more fatal than 
the whole of them combined. The first case that I saw 
or heard of, occurred on the 24th of January. The disease 
was characterized by the following symptoms: a chill, or chil- 
liness ushered in the attack; great pain in the head; nausea 
or vomiting in some cases; more frequently there was neither, 
In a short time reaction came on (when it came at all), and 
those who lived to experience it, became either stupid, coma 
lose, or quite vociferous. The great majority became restless, 
talkative, boisterous, calling those to whom they were mostat- 
tached in health, pulling and scratching the bed clothes, some- 
times biting their finger nails, and occasionally screaming, as 
though they were frightened. Others lay perfectly stupid; 
some muttering incoherently, and when aroused, would an- 
swer a question rationally, if addressed in a sharp, quick, tone, _ 
and would immediately commence writhing and twistingand 
talking incoherently again. Those who died before any te- 
action was established, would roll from one side to the other, 
and toss about in every possible manner, apparently insensible 
to every thing around them; and even they, when aroused, 
would sometimes answer rationally. 

There were some appearances on the skin of white children 
that could not be observed in the negro. When the exeite- 
ment came on, after the chill, a few very red specks were fre- 
quently noticed, scattered promiscuously over the forehead, 
breast, and arms. This eruption was very distinct, and more 
general in a mulatto girl, than any case] saw. Anothererup- 
tion of a different character was noted in three patients, 
Clusters of vesicles (resembling those in shingles) appeared on 
the lower lip of one patient, extending from the epithelium 
over the chin. A group of some fifteen or twenty were ob- 
served on the cheek of one patient, and as many on the trachea 
of another. 
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The eruption first spoken of generally disappeared in a few 
days without any desquamation, except in one case, where the 
pimples became larger, more prominent, and filled with a se- 
baceous looking matter. 

Partial deafness in almost every case—blindness, total in 
one case, almost entire in the second, and partial in a third. 
In a fourth case there was blindness, I am quite confident, but 
Icould discover no cause for it, as there were no unnatural 
appearances about the eyes, except a slight contortion. In 
one of these cases (the first) several whitish flocctli were ob- 
served floating, apparently, in the aqueous humor, which con- 
tinued to increase in size until vision was entirely obstructed, 
This patient died on the fourth day. In the second case there 
was the appearance of a beautiful cataract in each eye. The 
pupils were smartly dilated, and the opacity was not quite 
large enough to fill the pupil, consequently vision was not en- 
tirely obstructed, for I discovered the little fellow could see 
and distinguish bright objects in an oblique direction. This 
patient recovered. His eye-sight gradually improved, all mor- 
bid appearances were slowly removed, and he sees now as 
well as he ever did, although he squints a (ittle. 

In another case, the conjunctiva of the right eye became 
very red and highly inflamed some two or three days after the 
patient was seized with the epidemic. It caused him much 
pain, and vision was entirely destroyed. After the inflamma- 
tion subsided his eye was minutely examined, and no unnatu- 
rai appearance was discovered, except a shining yellowness of 
the crystalline lens or its capsule. 

The bowels of all were generally torpid—all the secretions 
seemed to be arrested, or retained. The urine was frequently 
not discharged for twenty-four or thirty-six hours after the 
attack. In one case, the arms of a little girl were paralyzed 
for several days, and she screamed violently whenever they 
Were moved, or even touched. She recovered. Except the 
paralysis, this was not a bad case. 

In nearly all the bad cases, the head was drawn back on 
the shoulders, and the whole spine, from the head to the sa- 
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crum, was bent like a well strung bow. So great was theex. 
tension of the body that many patients could not lie.on the 
back at all. I never saw such a contraction of the spinal 
muscles, except in the species of tetanus called opisthotonos, 
The tongue was generally clean at the attack, but after the 
first excitement it became covered with a short, thick, white 
coat. 

I will relate, briefly, the history of three cases, which will 
serve as indices to the rest. 

Thomas Hardeman, a little boy, aged 12 years, complained 
of headache on Monday evening. When supper was an- 
nounced, he was found lying on the bed, andasleep. He was 
taken up and carried in a gentleman’s arms to another room, 
when he complained of sickness, and vomited freely. Reae- 
tion came on directly, and in a short time he perspired pro- 
fusely. 

At sunrise, I was requested to visit him, but did not, onac 
count of the condition of my little daughter, who also had a 
similar attack, and who died on the 16th day, as a conse 
quence, | believe, of the treatment. 

Dr. Starnes, one of m: ‘ate pupils, who happened to be at 
my house at this time, visited this patient for me. The Dr. says 
he found him, immediately after sunrise, cold, almost pulse- 
less, surface of the body covered with large purple spots, rol 
ing on the bed, comatose, and rejecting every thing he swal 
lowed. When aroused, he answered rationally. The most 
powerful stimulants, hot applications and frictions, sinapisms, 
a blistered stomach, camphorated ether, an attempt to bleed, 
&c., all failed to produce reaction, and the little fellow soon 
expired. 

Harriet, a servant girl of my neighbor, J. Sykes, Esq., about 
the same age, slept quietly through the night, and arose 
well, to all appearance, in the morning. She took the in- 
fant from her mistress, and while opening the door to leave 
the room, fell to the floor with a groan. Upon examination 
by her master, he says he found her cramped all over, and 
speechless Her extremities became cold directly, when she 
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was placed in a hot bath, and an emetic given, according to 
previous advice. Just after this, and while the emetic was 
still operating, I saw her. Reaction was being slowly estab- 
lished; it was assisted to a point deemed sufiicient, when she 
was cupped freely between the shoulders, and afterwards bled 
from the temples. A large dose of calomel was given, and 
another left for her at night with Dover’s powder; spts. min- 
dereri to be given as a febrifuge. The medicine failed to op- 
erate on her bowels, and enemata were employed. After a 
while they succeeded. 

She spent a restless night, and I found her next morning 
in pretty nearly the same condition as when I left her, twist- 
ing and turning on her bed, calling her master, and talking in- 
coherently. A blister was applied to the nape of the neck, 
and very nearly the same course uf treaiment pursued as will 
be related in the next case. She died on the fourth day. 

Mary, aged 13 years, servant girl of Capt. J. Smith, had a 
chill, and severe headache. An emetic was given. Reaction 
came on, attended with great stupor. She was bled toa pint 
and immediately afterwards I saw her. She had also taken 
some purgative pills, but they had not operated. She was 
resting quietly, very stupid, though answering rationally when 
aroused. Cupped her freely on the back of the neck, applied 
ablister, and gave 20 grs. calomel. By the next day the med- 
icine had operated several times, and the last discharge was 
very thin and yellow. Pulse small and quick. Gave a dose 
of laudanum (20 drops). She complained greatly of her head 
and back; placed her in a barrel of hot water, and her pulse 
improved. Gave her 10 grains of blue mass, and 8 grains of 
Dover’s powders, to be taken at night. 

The next day her head was drawn back, and the spine 
curved like an arch.* Pulse as yesterday. Placed her in the 
bath again—gave a cordial. Discharges from her bowels fre- 
qcent and small, though of a tolerably good character. Skin 
dry; iongue covered with a thick, short, white coat. Gave 


* The girl Harriet was in the same condition. 
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her spts. mindereri every hour, and blue mass and Dover's 
powder at night. 

The next day (20th February) found her condition about 
the same as previously. Exchanged the spts. mindererj for 
camphorated ammonia, as the patient seemed more feeble, 
Applied half a dozen dry cups on the spine. Continued blue 
mass and Dover’s powder. Lirected the spine to be well 
rubbed with brandy, cayenne pepper and camphor, and the 
dry cupping to be repeated at night—to take oil in the morm- 
ing if the bowels are not moved. 

21. Visited patient at 1 o’clock, P.M. Oil had been ta. 
ken and had operated. Same treatment continued and the 
bath repeated. 

22. Condition, perhaps, a little improved. Same treatment 
continued. 

23. Patient seemed evidently better, and from this time 
she slowly recovered. 

The respiration, in nearly all the cases which I saw, was 
free; frequently, remarkably soft and easy. In a few cases 
there was sighing occasionally. There was no cough—no 
signs of pulmonary engorgement, nor was there any evidence 
of primary disease any where save in the brain, spinal cord, 
or ganglionic system. And in proportion as one or the other 
of these systems was affected, so was the predominance of the 
symptoms peculiar to it. Was the primary lesion in the brain? 
There was coma, at times listlessness, pale and vacant counte- 
nance, and if the patient was elevated, nausea and vomiting 
were induced. Was the spinal cord the first to suffer? Ate 
tanic spasm of the cervical and spinal muscles, great pain in 
the neck and along the whole course of the spine, were the 
predominant symptoms. Was the ganglionic system attacked? 
The bowels were torpid, all the secretions suppressed, and 
medicines had but little effect. The greater number of my 
cases was a complication of the spinal and ganglionic forms. 
Severe pain in the head or back was universally complained 
of by all those who could give any account of their sufferings. 
Many cases of influenza, and some of pneumonia and tonsil- 
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itis “passed off” for this singular disease. But none of the 
eases which I saw had a single symptom peculiar to the epi- 
demic except pain in the head. I heard of many cases and 
saw some of those that were called “this head disease,” but 
they were not. The attack came on with a chill, followed by 
considerable reaction. The determination was to the mucous 
surface of the lungs, inducing a bronchitis; or to the paren- 
chymatous portion, when a pneumonia was the consequence, 
and the cough succeeded the reaction in both instances. 

The only description, which I have seen, of any form of dis- 
ease that assimilates this epidemic, appeared in the Gazette 
Medicale and subsequently in the Medico-Chirurgical Review 
(No. 86, for 1841). The disease prevailed at Versailles, Roch- 
fort, Metz, and at Strasbourg. The history of the epidemic, 
as it appeared at Strasbourg, is given by Dr. Wunschendorff; 
and as it may not be in the hands of all those who read this 
article, | have concluded to copy it from the Review. 


“The symptoms of this epidemic meningitis were usually 
sudden headache, vertigo and vomiting; then delirium, con- 


+m? 


yulsions, and tetanic spasms of the jaw and trunk; and lastly 
coma, paralysis of the sphincter and other parts of the body, 
and the usual phenomena of malignant typhus. The bowels 
Were in most cases constipated at first and afterwards became 
relaxed. The pulse was often remarkably slow at the com- 
mencement and in the early stage of the disease. In the ma- 
jority of cases an herpetic eruption of the lips made its appear- 
ance. 

According to the predominance of certain symptoms, the 
Dr. describes an inflammatory, a neuralgic, a convulsive, a 
delirious, and a comatose form of disease. But he has not been 
able to point out a connection between these different forms 
and any special modification of the necroscopic phenomena: 
on the contrary, the morbid lesions discovered on dissection 
were almost always nearly the same. The course of the dis- 
ease was very irregular; in many, cases it exploded with symp- 
toms of high excitement, under which the patient sunk, or 
Which were succeeded by torpor and various other phenom- 
ena. The duration of the disease also varied much in differ- 
ent cases; in some it proved fatal in a few days, or even in a 
lew hours, while in others it was lengthened, after the first 
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violence passed away, to one or several months; before term. 
nating in death, or in a slow and painful convalescence, 

The diagnosis was occasionally difficult, the disease assy. 
ming the character either of malignant fever, follicular enter. 
itis, or apoplexy. The prognosis was necessarily unfavorable, 
One half of the patients died; but this mortality is common to 
this epidemic with sporadic meningitis, which usually proves 
fatal in two out of every three cases. In the civil hospital at 
Strasbourg, 21 patients died out of 40 that were admitted; 
and in the military hospital the mortality was still greater— 
104 out of 176. ' 

The treatment followed was entirely antiphlogistic. The 
patients were usually bled several times, and at short inter. 
vals, varying according to the severity of the symptoms du. 
ring the early stage. Leeches were applied in great numbers 
to the temples and behind the ears, and cupping also along the 
spine was practised freely. Cold lotions were applied to the 
head, and in some cases mercurial ointment was smeared on 
the shaved scalp. 

Having lost several patients, to whom calomel in large do- 
ses was administered, and as there were usually abdominal 
symptoms present, Professor Forget subsequently discontinued 
the use of intestinal derivatives, and trusted altogether to mild 
aperient enemata. ag 

In the more advanced stage of the disease much reliance 
was placed on cutaneous irritants. At this period, opium in 
the form of syrup seemed decidedly useful in mitigating the 
headache and delirium. All stimulant and tonic medicines 
were hurtful, except during convalescence.” 


Such is the history of this epidemic. No cause has been 


assigned for it. What re!- ‘ouship it bears to the epidemic 
that constitutes the princ irt of this essay, is left for 
the decision of those who 1: ‘ umine both as here related. 
That there are some striking ~ nilarities will be discovered by 


the superficial observer. 

No one, so far as 1 am informed, has ventured to give “the 
epidemic” either a name or habitation. Nor do I believe 
any one has promulged, even what he might suppose to be 
the cause. The cause and pathology of the disease are sub 
jects of interest and importance; and as we have no knowledge 
of either, I will give you the best fuith I have upon the ques 
tion, and await further revelation. 
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The last winter was remarkable for its mildness. The 
month of January was wet and very warm. Inflammatory 
diseases had been, and were still prevailing up to the appear- 
mce of the epidemic. Why so greata disposition to cerebral, 
eerebro-spinal and nervous lesions should exist at this time, 
we are unable tostate. For, even if we suppose that the ep- 
idemic was not the effect of a peculiar and specific cause, but 
was only produced by the general cause or causes then acting 
in the production of the inflammatory diseases which existed 
at the time of its appearance, still we must conclude that 
something more was necessary in order to the developement 
of such peculiar symptoms. Whether the wet and warm 
month of January was sufficient to produce these peculiarities, 
isalso a question which deserves aftention; or whether a cause 
independent of those then acting, and one sui generis, is an- 
dither question. I am inclined to believe that the cause was 
peculiar, and produced in every case, where its effects were 
cognizable, the same symptoms, either of a milder or severer 
made. How the cause was generated, | cannot tell. I believe 
itwas atmospheric. Some one may say that this js not suffi- 
ciently definite. True, it is not as much so as we all would 
wish; but still it is as definite as our present limited knowl- 
etge of various other causes producing peculiar epidemics will 
justify. A field for speculation is here opened, but as this is 
not the place nor the occasion for such an enterprise, we will 
not enter upon it. 

Upon the pathology of the disease we would also speak with 
much caution. The cerebral symptoms were very striking, 
peculiar, and uncommon. The spinal were not so much so, 
laying several times seen similar symptoms in spasmodic 
complaints, In the ganglionic system. there was evidence 
of great derangement; medicines had but little, and fre- 
quently no effect at all, so completely was that beautiful and 
important chain, which connects every organ, and holds them 
infriendly action, unlinked. 

The form of cerebral disease in some patients was phrenitis; 
tnd in others (the greater number) it was arachnitis. The 
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symptoms immediately preceding death, were very much like 
those observed in children who die of acute arachnitis termi. 
nating rapidly in effusion. The fever was of a typhus form, 
and the eruption, so far as I have observed, is confined tothis 
form of fever.* Bleeding was generally practiced after the 
manner given in the cases reported, and I cannot say that it 
always afforded even partial relief. Yet we could scarcely 
keep our lancets dry in the treatment of such cases, 

Emetics at the onset always afforded relief, I thought, and 
I have reason to believe frequently arrested the disease atonee, 
They had to be given, though, during the headache whieh 
preceded the chill. Purgation was of great advantage during 
the whole course of the disease. 

The warm bath had a good effect in all such cases as the 
second one reported. 

Dry cupping and friction, with stimulating articles along 
the spine, always afforded relief. Patients would frequently 
request those remedies to be reapplied, when it appeared to 
me that a further use of them would produce much pain. 

Blisters to the nape of the neck afforded also considerable 
mitigation of the cerebral symptoms. 

Of all the remedies, however, which I used in the treatment 
of the disease, I think I derived more benefit from opium than 
any other one article. It had a good effect, given in any form 
and almost at any time. 


Nors.—I have lately had one of the patients, who had this 
epidemic, under treatment for deafness induced by the dis 
ease. She could talk very well before she was attacked—did 
not have a very severe attack—recovered well, but lost her 
hearing. I have failed in restoring it. She has, im conse 
quence of deafness, forgotten how to talk. She is four years 
old. 





* Since writing the above, I have seen a very interesting case of ty- 
phoid fever, in which the same eruption appeared very thick on the 
breast, back, neck and superior extremities.—August, 1842. 
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Aer. I1L.—A few practical Remarks upon Erysipelas of the 
Head. By Cuanizs S, Tripier, M. D., Surgeon U. S, 
Army. 


For obvious reasons, inflammation has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the writings of medical authors, from the dawn 
of our science to the present day. The frequency of its occur- 
rence upon the superficial tissues of the body, must of neces- 
sity have attracted to it a pariicular degree of attention. Its 
phenomena have, hence, been always as accurately observed 
and recorded as the state of physiological knowledge would 
admit. So palpable a distinction as that between phlegmon 
and erysipelas could hardly have escaped attention at any time; 
accordingly, we find it noticed among the earliest writers. 
But, from the imperfect knowledge, or rather the entire igno- 
mnce, of the ancients, of all just anatomical and physiologi- 
cal notions, we need not be surprised to find that they had no 
conception of the important varieties of each of these two 
kinds of inflammation. 

To this remark, however, there is one exception, and that 
is, in the case of erysipelas affecting the head. The particular 
danger of this variety, was early noticed. Celsus is quite em- 
phatic on the point—‘‘Id autem,”’ says he, “quod erysipelas 
vocari dixi, non solum vulnere supervenire, sed sine hoc quo- 
que oriri consuevit, atque interdum periculum majus affert, 
utique si circa cervices aut caput constitit.’’* 

But although he here distinctly recognizes the increased 
danger of erysipelas occurring spontaneously, and especially if 
allecting the head, he still seems to consider it as merely a 
variety of erysipelatous inflammation, and not as possessing 
any specific character. This distinction is comparatively of 


_—. 








* He goes on to prescribe blood-letting, refrigerants, discutients, &c. 
Among his local remedies he has anticipated the favorite application of 
Hennen and Liston in local inflammation—‘Quicquid impositum est, beta 
folio contigendum est, et super, linteolum, frigida aqua madens, impo- 
bendum.’* 
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a modern date and even now is by no means universally, ] 
might say not even generally admitted. I think it an impor 
tant one, however, ina practical point of view, and I must con. 
fess my own opinion is decidedly in favor of its truth: 

In the middle of January, 1840, I repaired to Detroit, Mich 
igan, to assume the charge of the Army Hospital at that post, 
The garrison was then composed of a detachment of the 4th 
Regiment of Artillery, consisting of about 350 officers and 
men. Erysipelas of the head had appeared a short time be 
fore my arrival, and I found one man convalescent with it in 
the hospital, and one sick with the disease, who died soon 
after. Ten more cases occurred during the first quarter of 
that year. From that time up to last January, sporadi¢ 
cases have from time to time presented themselves among our 
men, and J have frequently heard of other cases in the private 
practice of the medical gentlemen of the city. 

Of the first ten cases, six came on with ordinary sympioms 
of fever, two with cynanche, one with parotitis, and one with 
pneumonia. The period of the developement of the eruption 
was from iwo to four days, and in one case (fatal one) fifteen 
days. The duration of the disease in the successfully treated 
cases was from eight to forty-four days. The cause of this 
affection, as it prevailed at Detroit, I am inclined to think, 
was the peculiar poison of typhus fever. An eminent author 
ity observés, that ‘no very exact information has yet been es 
tablished respecting the causes of erysipelas. We absolutely 
know nothing about the immediate cause; the prevailing ideas 
concerning the predisposing causes are vague; and only those 
causes termed exciting appear entitled to much confidence.” 

The causes usually enumerated are, external irritants, heat 
and cold, wounds and other mechanical injuries, intemperance, 
derangement of the digestive organs and contagion. Most of 
these causes can only be assigned as producing accidental ery- 
sipelas, the seat of which will be that part to which the cause 
was immediately applied. That form of the disease of which we 
are treating, must arise from a more specific agent. It was sug- 
gested to me that the cause of my cases, was the sudden al- 
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temations of temperature to which soldiers are subjected when 
on guard in the winter season—leaving a close guard room, 
heated to an inordinate degree by stoves, standing post in very 
cold weather for two hours, and then returning to the hot 
wom. This is not satisfactory; for most of the men of the 
command were subjected to the same influence in the course 
of the season, and yet comparatively few became subjects of 
the disease. And, moreover, one of the cases occurred in a 
man who had never been so situated; his neatness as a soldier 
causing him to be invariably selected as orderly to the com- 
manding officer, when detailed for guard. I also frequently 
inspected the company quarters during the season, and never 
found the barrack room too much heated, nor imperfectly ven- 
tilated.* I suspected at one time, the cause might be fougd 
in the unfavorable construction and location of the main bar- 
rack—a building put up for a store house, built of wood with 
low lofts, three stories high, and situated immediately upon 
the margin of the river, on the lowest ground in the city. 
But, two companies of the detachment were quartered in an- 
other establishment, remote from the river, and’on much higher 
gound. Among these two companies their due proportion of 
eases occurred. Again, some few cases occurred among the 
citizens, and one in a lady in the most extensive hotel in De- 
troit. One or more cases of the disease also occurred at the 
arsenal, twelve miles from Detroit. 

Intemperance cannot be assigned as the cause, for two of 
the first ten cases occurred in men perfectly temperate, while 
among the many intemperate men of the command only eight 
more cases appeared. Intemperance can be considered only 
as a cau-e predisposing to disease generally, while the cause 
of the particular form the disease shall assume, must be sought 
elsewhere. 

There is no field in the wide domain of medical enquiry, 

* That is, the ventilation was as complete as it could be in such con- 


tmcted quarters. There were too many men and too few windows for 
the size of the rooms. 
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so carelessly cultivated, as that of the etiology of diseases, 
A disease appears, and an attempt is immediately made 
rather to assign than to discover a cause for it. Something 
suggests itself which seems to satisfy the problem, while, in 
fact, it may have no relation to it whatever, and the most it 
should lay claim to, would he a low degree of probability, 
Nevertheless, it is frequently too readily adopted, and toogen. 
erally assented to, until another writer shall (as is usual inour 
profession) first show the inadequacy of the cause assigned 
by his precursor, and then proceed to attribute the effeet to 
another cause, in all probability equally conjectural. The 
truth may perhaps be hidden among the multiplicity of errors 
advanced, but who is able to find it? 

Erysipelas of the head has thus been attributed to conta. 
gion, and strong facts are adduced in support of this opinion 
by Dr. Stevenson, Dr. Wells and others. This doctrine, how- 
ever, can boast few supporters at the present day., It seems 
to be the fashion now to dispute the contagious nature of all 
febrile diseases. But the question can hardly be considered 
as settled. If it were even admitted that a disease were con 
tagious, it by no means follows, in my opinion, that it can be 
reproduced in no other way. It is evident that the first sab 
ject of it could not have derived the poison from contagion. 
There must have been some peculiar conjunction of appropti- 
ate elements that resulted in the production of the poison in 
the first instance, and I can conceive of nothing that forbids 
the idea that such conjunction may again occur. Cholera, 
yellow fever, plague, typhus, &c., I cannot doubt are some 
times contagious, and sometimes of spontaneous origin. The 
contagionist shows conclusively, to my mind, that these dis 
eases have been propagated by contagion, and if he would 
stop here, he would do well. But he must go a step further, 
and argue, that because they are sometimes contagious, they 
are always so, and can be reproduced in no other way; clearly 
anon sequilur, and he cannot so control facts as to bear him 
out. His antagonist is no better off; not content with demol- 
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ishingsthe position of the contagionist (which he can easily 
do) he must impale himself on the opposite horn of the di- 
lemma. 

After all, it would save a deal of useless labor and contro- 
versy, if observers would content themselves with a simple 
statement of facts as they occur, and when a sufficient number 
shall have been accumulated, perhaps an intelligible explana- 
tion of the origin of pariicular epidemics may be extracted from 
them. 

But to return to the erysipelas at Detroit. I have expressed 
my opinion, that it was neither produced by intemperance, al- 
tenations of heat and cold, nor by the particular location of 
the barracks. I may now add that I saw no reason to suppose 
itcontagious in this instance. What then was the cause? I 
do not know—I can only suggest, and that not without hesita- 
tion, that it was a form of typhus fever. The London Med- 
ico-Chirurgical Review, for July, 1839, contains an anal- 
ysis of a work on typhus fever by Dr. Roupen. Among the 
forms which this disease assumed in the London hospitals, he 
enumerates erysipelas. ‘‘During the prevalence of the epi- 
demic (typhus) in various years, idiopathic erysipelas has 
been a very common and a very serious addition to other com- 
plaints in persons exposed from their situation in hospitals 
and elsewhere to the vicinity and infection of typhus, and so 
common was it in the progress of the fever during the present 
year as well as during that of 1831, that no doubt could be 
entertained that it was essentially connected with and incident 
to this disorder.”’ ‘‘It prevails at the same time as typhus, is 
preceded by the same symptoms and arises amongst nurses or 
these in attendance upon the patients ill with that fever.”’ 

It is a well ascertained and an admitted fact, that typhus, 
, still im- 
pinges more powerfully upon some one or more distant or- 
gans; and it would even appear, that in particular endemics 
or in particular districts, the disease seems almost invariably 


though undoubtedly ‘a disease of the whole system’ 


fo seize upon the same organs to the entire exclusion of the 
test, If this be true, it may account ina great degree for the 
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diversity of opinion among writers as to the seat of the dis. 
ease—one placing it in the brain, another in the stomach, 4 
third in the glands of Peyer and so on, while all are some 
times true, and none exclusively so. Nov, why may not ty. 
phus sometimes expend its force upon the skin? What should 
give the poison that particular direction, I do not know; nor 
do I know why it should sometimes select the lungs or brain 
for its point of attack. The reason why some one or more of 
the glandular apparatus* is selected, I suppose to be the ex. 
alted vascularity of those tissues; and in this respect as well 
as others the dermoid tissue may be classed among them, If 
the pulmonary tissue were extended over a surface equal to 
that of the dermoid, I apprehend erysipelas would be as ap 
propriate a term for the pneumonia of typhus as it is now for 
the cutaneous disease.t 

Samuel Cooper remarks that, ‘‘Every surgeon is well aware 
that one cause of erysipelatous inflammation is a fever of a de 
terminate and peculiar nature, one feature of which is, the im 
variable production of this kind of inflammation upon the sur 
face of the body.” If he had said, one cause is the poison of 
typhus under peculiar circumstances as yet unknown, he would 
have conveyed a practical, intelligible and just idea of this 
particular form of erysipelas.t 

The supposition, then, that the disease as it prevailed here, 
was a form of typhus, seems to me at least to be a plausible 
one. It occurred under the circumstances in which we ordina- 
rily expect to find typhus; about the same proportion of per 
sons exposed were attacked as in moderate typhus endemies, 
and the symptoms, exclusive of the eruption, were very simi- 
lar to those of typhus. It should be stated, there were no 
cases of the usual form of typhus during the prevalence of 
the erysipelas.|| 





* | have not used this term in its strict, but in a free sense. 

See Hunter on Inflammation. 

Erysipelas may also be one of the phenomena of an intermittent or 
other form of fever. 

These remarks refer to the barracks only 
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Dr. Good places erysipelas among his exanthemata. He 
has divided the general subject, with a view of drawing a line 
of demarkation between erythema and erysipelas proper. He 
considers the fever in erythema as only symptomatic, and the 
eruption the primary disease; while in erysipelas this order of 
cause and effect is inverted. Whatever may be the justness 
of his views with regard to erythema, I fully coincide with 
them in reference to erysipelas of the head. Mr. Lawrence 
disputes the propriety of placing erysipelas among the exan- 
themata, because it is often not preceded by fever,* because 
itis doubtful whether it is contagious, and because it attacks 
the same individual repeatedly. This is evidently taking a 
limited rather than an enlarged, a surgical rather than a phi- 
losophical view of the matter. No one pretends that every 
ease of erysipelas is preceded by fever, but no one who has 
been favored with opportunities for observation, can doubt, 
that a particular form of fever may prevail, one of the phe- 
nomena of which will, in the generality of cases, be erysipe- 
las. Now, if from effects we can sometimes infer causes, and 
if identity of both cause and effect be necessary to establish 
identity of essence, we may conclude that the disease under 
discussion is not the same either in cause or effect as the ery- 
thema of Good or most of thé forms of the erysipelas of Law- 
rence; nor has sufficient yet been established by observation, 
to determine whether it ought, or ought not, to be classed 
among the exanthemata, even under the conditions prescribed 
by Mr. Lawrence. This is an important practical matter, and 
Mr. Lawrence seems to be in error in supposing, if I under- 
stand him right, the causes of erysipelas to be exclusively 
those of phlegmon, and the effect, merely a particular modi- 
fication of cutaneous or cutaneous and cellular inflammation. 
Every case of erysipelas is not a case of typhus, nor is every 
pneumonia; but that both are sometimes symptoms or phenom- 
ena of typhus, I cannot doubt; and this is the mistake of Law- 
tence and others, in confounding the specific affection with the 


* This will depend altogether on the cause of the disease. 
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erythema of Good or with erysipelas arising from extreme jr. 
ritants, mechanical injuries, &c. 

Burserius divides the disease into idiopathic, symptom. 
atic and accidental. This division I should decidedly pre. 
fer to that of Mr. Lawrence, into erythema, simple, edem- 
atous and phlegmonous erysipelas. I doubt whether an en- 
demic erysipelas of the head ever prevailed, without exhibit- 
ing instances of all Mr. Lawrence's species, as symptoms of 
what I believe te be the true disease—typhus fever. 

Mackintosh denies ‘‘altogether the idiopathathic nature of 
erysipelas, and believes it to be an occasional symptom of dif: 
ferent diseases, which diseases may frequently occur under at- 
mospheric, epidemical, and contagious influences.” This 
general remark seems to cover the ground taken by Roupen 
and to sustain the opinion that it is sometimes a symptom of 
typhus. But I should judge from what follows in his (Mack 
intosh’s) article on the subject, that he had excluded inhis own 
mind the idea of typhus when he wrote the paragraph which 
I have quoted. He evidently considers it as an active inflam. 
mation, and requiring always the free use of the lancet. Now, 
I am far from disputing that such may have been the case in 
Edinburgh during his experience, but I am very confident that 
in other places its nature is sometimes very different, I can 
not agree with him either, in his notion that the eruption ought 
to be considered a natural blister; at least in epidemic erysip 
elas. In my cases the constitutional disturbance did not sub 
side as the eruption appeared. 

Mackintosh goes on to quote Cullen’s history of the symp 
toms of erysipelas of the head. That history is a very good 
history of the accession of inflammatory typhus. He then 
quotes Sydenham’s letter on the plague of 1655, and from this 
it appears that that epidemic occasionally assumed the form 
of erysipelas. All these things serve, in my opinion, to cor 
roborate the notion that the disease is a variety of typhus. As 
to Mr. Abernethy’s saying that, ‘“‘he would be hanged if ery- 
sipelas was not always the result of a disordered state of the 
digestive organs,” it merely proves, that though a clever phy- 
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sician, that gentlemen was no prophet. Hippocrates and Ga- 
len before him, had assigned it a similar origin, and that it 
does sometimes arise from disorder of the digestive apparatus, 
there can be no doubt; but ‘“‘always,” is quite another matter, 

I have dwelt more at length on this part of my subject, that 
I may be permitted to suggest to such of my professional 
brethren as shall take the trouble to read this paper, and who 
may be so situated as not to be likely to see cases of the dis- 
ease in numbers (as in our hospitals), to be on their guard 
when they meet with a sporadic case, and not to decide too 
hastily that it is a mere inflammation. I assume it as a fact 
that sporadic cases of typhus are usually much more dangerous 
than cases occurring during an epidemic, and hence the first 
steps in the treatment are of great importance. I shall not 
trouble my readers with a general description of the disease, 
but shall content myself with quoting a single case, which will 
show the usual source and character of the disease as it pre- 
sented itself to my observation at this post. 

H-——, a private of the 4th Regiment of Artillery, reported 
sick 14th March, 1840, with sore throat, He is intemperate 
and has been drinking lately. An emetic was prescribed and 
tinct, ammon. to be applied externally. ‘15th. Symptoms the 
same; sol, antimon. tart, ordered every two hours. 16th. 
Same; the inflammation is a diffused scarlet redness, with 
slight ulceration of the tonsils, but without any particular tu- 
mefaction; continued sol. ant.; sol. nit. argent. to the throat. 
Evening—blister to the throat. 17th. The throat is better, 
but during the last night erysipelas made its appearance on the 
cheek and nose, which spots had joined in the morning, 
Bowels open; tongue moist, with a slight yellowish fur; no 
headache; pulse natural; skin dry, and a little hotter than 
natural. Tr. iodin. to the face; cont. nit. argent. to the throat; 
cal. gr. iij, p. Doveri gr. v. every three hours. Evening— 
more excitement; tongue dry; inflammation and tumefaction 
extending to the other side of the nose. Continued cal. and 
p. Dov.; applied sol. mur. hyd. to face. 18th. Inflammation 
extends to the whole of the right side of the face, including 
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the parotid, eye, and eyelids, and slightly affects the left side. 
The sol. mur. hyd. has already cauterised the oldest inflamed 
spots. The pulse is full, soft, equable, but somewhat quick. 
ened; tongue moister than last night, less furred, but shrivelled; 
bowels open. Continued remedies. Evening—swelling ex. 
tends to the scalp and left cheek; pulse soft, full, and rather 
frequent; skin moist; bowels not movéd to-day; mind clear; 
continued remedies. 19th. Tumefaction same as last night; 
slept well; bowels not moved; pulse 100; skin soft, but hotter 
and dryer than natural; tongue dry, wrinkled, with brownish 
mucus on the sides. Enema; continue cal., p. Dov. and sol, 
mur. hyd. to the face. 20th. Slight febrile heat; tongue dry 
and brownish; thirst increased; bowels open; stools black; 
pulse soft, 104; no delirium; no local pain; slept well, parotid 
rather more swollen; cuticle begins to shrivel and detach it 
self; ordered sol. bicarb. potas. 21st. Five dejections since 
last evening, lighter in color and thin; slept well when not dis 
turbed by the bowels; no delirium; tumefaction subsiding; 
tongue dry and chapped, but not glazed; pulse 92, soft; andof 
sufficient volume; skin soft and dry; temperature slightly ele. 
vated; yeast poultice to face; continued sol. potas. 22d. 
Rested well; skin natural; pulse 88; tongue becoming softer 
at the edges, still shrivelled and wasted in the middle; bowels 
open; stools becoming lighter and more consistent; cuticle 
detached over the whole inflamed surface; pus about the eyes, 
as in small-pox; inflammation of the eyes does not affect the 
cornea. 23d. Skin dry; temperature natural; pulse weak, 80; 
tongue dry, brown, and shrivelled in the centre, moist and red 
at the edges; some slight indications of typhomania exhibited 
in a desire to get up and sit by the window; bowels twice 
moved in the night; stools thin and yellow; infus. serpentari# 
every three hours, 24th. Skin natural; pulse 54; tongue 
moister and cleaning off; inflammation of the eyes has subsi- 
ded; desquamation of the cuticle going on; bowels open; 
stools light colored and of tolerable consistence; slept well 
last night; continue serpentaria. 25th. Pulse 72; skin cool; 
tongue soft and moist; slight mercurial fetor of the breath; 
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bowels open; desquamation of the cuticle progressing; tume- 
faction gone, except on the anterior portion of the right paro- 
tid, which threatens an abscess; continue serpentaria. 26th. 
Skin natural; pulse 68; tongue moist and almost clean; slept 
well; two stools since last night, improving in character; slight 
degree of deafness; inclined to doze. 27th. Still improving; 
parotid proceeding to suppuration. Patient out of danger. 

The case above cited, I have presented as exhibiting the 
phenomena of the disease as it occurred in Detroit, in its sim- 
plest form. I quote it as a sample of the features of the in- 
fammation, rather than with a view to determine from it the 
nature of the fever. Many cases were much more severe as 
to the constitutional symptums; the local disease seldom or 
never extended farther. In the severer cases, there was more 
delirium, more prostration; the stage of collapse was more 
threatening, demanding the exhibition of more powerful stim- 
ulants. There was no sloughing of the cellular tissue, and I 
believe that is not an ordinary occurrence in this form of ery- 
sipelas. After the subsidence of the specific inflammation, 
small local abscesses occasionally occurred on different parts 
of the head, sometimes on the scalp, in one case in the cellu- 
lar tissue of the eyelids, and in the case cited, in the parotid 
region. Swelling of the parotid was a common occurrence. 
Ina large proportion of the cases, deafness supervened, as the 
erysipelas subsided. Both deafness and local abscess about 
the head, have frequently occurred in cases of typhoid fever 
that have fallen under my observation. 

Upon a review of the phenomena of this disease, and the 
circumstances under which it occurred, both during the period 
which more particularly suggested these observations and since 
that period, I think it ought to be considered as a form of ty- 
phus, and that its appearance should be attributed to the pres- 
ence of the poison, whatever it may be, that produces that 
disease. From the opinion I have expressed as to the nature 
of the disease, it will readily be inferred that I considera 
proper constitutional treatment of paramount importance. 
And herein do I differ most widely from those who treat of 
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erysipelas as a modification merely of inflammation, But 
without occupying time or space in recapitulating the treat. 
ment of others, I shall proceed to give my own in as few words 
as possible, merely premising, that whether right or wrongin 
my notions of the pathology of the disease, my treatment has 
been attended with gratifying success. 

Blood-letting, at the onset, was of singular service. Though 
I never saw it arrest the disease at once, as Mackintosh says 
it frequently does, still it has evidently rendered the inflamraa- 
tion milder, and above all, has checked the general murbid 
action. Whether it would be as beneficial in future epidem- 
ics, is a matter of uncertainty. There can be no doubt that 
the epidemic meteoration of different seasons decides the char- 
acter of those seasons, so that it requires renewed observation 
in each season to determine the applicability of this as well as 
other heroic remedies. The general character of the diseases 
which prevailed at Detroit during the early part of 1840, was 
inflammatory. Blood-letting was always borne well, not only 
in my practice, but in that of the medical gentlemen in: the 
city. Even in the habitually intemperate, it answered well 
when they were subjects of erysipelas. 

An early exhibition of emetics and purgatives, or both, was 
always resorted to, on the accession of the disease. After 
these things had been premised, the periaanent constitutional 
and local treatment was at once adopted and persevered in, 
The former consisted of calomel and p. Doveri, in small and 
frequently repeated doses, during the stage of excitement, with 
infusion of serpentaria, wine whey, carb. ammonia, &e., du- 
ring the stage of collapse; the latter, of a strong solution of the 
deuto-chloride of mercury. 

It is not necessary to say any thing more of the general 
means, but the local remedy has proven so eminently success 
ful, that I cannot omit to recommend it strongly to the notice 
of the profession. 

I had made trial of the usual evaporating lotions, the mer 
curial ointment, the sol. nit. argent., &c., without any satis 
factory result. The nitrate of silver 1 consider the best among 
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them, but it does not produce the immediate and powerful im- 
pression that follows the use of the corrosive sublimate. This 
remedy was suggested to me by Dr. Pitcher, of Detroit (for- 
merly of the army,) who had received it from his preceptor. 
[have never seen it recommended in books. Dr. Pitcher told 
me, that his preceptor thought it not only arrested the local 
disease, but also protected the brain. Of the latter I haveno 
doubt, though I think it does not prevent the inflammation 
from extending pretty generally over the face and head. If 
any of my readers should be induced to try the remedy, I warn 
them not to expect the spread of the inflammation to be forth- 
with arrested by it; if they do, they will be disappointed. I 
was in the habit of applying it always a little beyond the bounds 
of the inflammation. It produced no effect upon the sound 
skin, but on the diseased integument, its effect was rapid and 
decisive, twenty-four hours being sufficient to cauterize the 
cuticle completely. It must have acted as a powerful counter- 
irritant in relation to the brain, for after its application, not- 
withstanding the apparent severity of the local disease, the 
brain rarely, and even then but slightly, suffered. When de- 
lirium occurred it was always moderate and never much pro- 
tracted. It was remarkable, that during that winter all the 
eases treated with the corrosive sublimate, as far as I know, 
recovered; while two, to my knowledge, treated without it, died. 
Since then I have witnessed two unsuccessful cases; but the 
entire ruin of the constitution in those cases from intemper- 
ance and all sorts of vice, was sufficient to account for the dis- 
astrous result. I therefore look upon this remedy as an im- 
portant means in the treatment of erysipelas of the head. The 
solution I used was composed of 20 grains of the deutochlo- 
tide of mercury to one fluid ounce of water. A friend of mine 
in the city used a saturated solution in a frightful case, suc- 
cessfully, It is applied with a pencil or piece of lint over the 
inflamed surface and a little beyond, four or five times in the 
course of a day, taking care to guard the eyes, nostrils and 
mouth, During the prevalence of the complaint, I met with 
some observations by Mr, John Davies of Hertford; England 
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on the use of iodine in various local diseases. Among oth 
ers, he recommends it strongly as a topical application ip 
erysipelas. I made trial of it according to his plan in two 
cases. One was very mild, with the slightest degree of con- 
stitutional disturbance, and the local involving merely one side 
of the nose and a small portion of the cheek. In this case it 
was successful. The other case I have recorded above, It 
did not seem, in this instance, to produce the least effect 
during the short time I used it, and as the symptoms were 
alarming, I did not feel justified in relying upon an untried 
remedy, while I possessed one that experience had shown to 
be worthy of dependance. I therefore fell back upon the cor 
rosive sublimate. I do not profess to have given the tr, 
iodine a decisive trial, but I must confess, from my experi 
ment, I should not place much reliance upon it, and I com 
sider it far inferior to the other remedy. 


Detroit Barracks, Nov. 1842. 
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We do not know any work that has been received with such 
general commendation as this of Mr, Liston. The first edi- 
tion rendered the author’s name familiar to the profession in this 
country as that of a most dextrous and skilful surgeon, and an 
acute and original thinker. On its first appearance, it took 
rank immediately as one of the most valuable treatises in the 
language, and every year has but served to render it still more 
popular. It has proved equally acceptable to the juniors and 
the elders of the profession. To the former it particularly 
commends itself by the general perspicuity and vivacity of 
style, the plain, straightforward mode in which every thing is 
discussed, the simplicity of the rules of treatment and the 
clearness with which they are laid down; to the latter, by the 
useful hints it contains, and the boldness and originality of 
many of the author’s opinions. 

To give an analysis of a work so well known, would be use- 
less, even if our space warranted it. It is sufficient to say that 
the present edition, having been carefully revised by the distin- 
guished author prior to its publication abroad, is improved or 
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changed so far as it may be supposed the experience of several 
years spentin the constant practice and cultivation of surgery, 
would extend his knowledge or modify his views. J leverthe. 
less, as it came from the English press it was still imperfect, 
and the labors of the American editor are intended to supply 
the deficiencies and omissions apparent in the English edition, 

The notes and additions of Dr. Gross amount to about seven. 
ty-five pages in all. Among the latter we notice articles 
on strabismus, club-foot, hydrocele or encysted tumor of the 
neck, hydatic tumor of the bone, &c. The notes are numer- 
ous, dispersed throughout the volume, and will be found to 
embody a mass of valuable information. We cannot forbear 
making a few quotations from this portion of the work, short 
as is the space allotted to us. 

In the article on club-foot, Dr. Gross is disposed to adopt the 
views of Guerin of Paris, who “supposes that the primary 
mischief is in the nervous system, and that the spasmodic and 
permanent shortening of the muscles of the affected limb, is 
altogether consecutive.” He deprecates the indiscriminate use 
of the knife for the cure of this deformity, and thinks that a 
majority of cases occurring in young subjects may be relieved 
without a resort to cutting. 

“It is still a disputed point, whether, in the treatment of this 
affection, particularly in infants and young subjécts, it is ne- 
cessary or even justifiable, to divide, as a preliminary step, 
the tendons of the muscles which are instrumental in keeping 
up the distortion. Without endeavoring to settle this ques- 
tion, for which the time has not perhaps yet arrived, ] must 
express my conviction that the present rage for tenotomy is 
calculated to do a vast deal of harm, not only in individual 
cases, many of which do not require it, but, what is worse and 
more deeply to be lamented, in bringing discredit upon an op- 
eration, which, if judiciously performed, cannot fail to be of 
the greatest benefit. In most of the cases occurring! in chil- 
dren under two or three years of age, division of the tendons 
is altogether unnecessary; indeed, one of our most distinguished 
orthopedic surgeons, Dr. Chase of Philadelphia, seems to trust 
almost entirely to the employment of apparatus, and to resort 
to tenotomv only in the worst grades of the disease.” 
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In the treatment of hydrocele, of the several varieties of 
which the text gives a very good account, Mr. L. prefers the 
method by injection, using for this purpose the pure port wine. 
The editor, on the contrary, objects to this method, as being 
not always successful, and sometimes requiring frequent repe- 
tition before a sufficient amount of adhesive action is obtained 
to obliterate the vaginal sac. 

“Moreover, by carelessness on the part of the surgeon, the 
canula may slip out of the vaginal sac, and so allow the fluid 
to pass into the cellular substance of the scrotum, where, if it 
be not speedily evacuated by free incisions, it is sure to occa- 
sion gangrene. Butthisis notail. The operation, even when 
well performed, is sometimes followed by violent inflammation 
and suppuration; in one instance, indeed, I knew it to be pro- 
ductive of tetanus.” 

These considerations, he goes on to say, should be sufficient 
to deter the practitioner from resorting to this remedy, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that we have another, not only 
entirely devoid of danger but always successful. 

“This remedy is the seton, which I have been in the habit 
of employing, in repeated instances, for some years past, and 
from which ] have never experienced any other than the most 
happy results. The operation is perfectly simple, the amount 
of inflammation produced by the presence of the foreign body 
may be easily regulated, and there is no danger of sloughing of 

the: scrotum, much less of the developement of tetanus. or other 
mischief.” 

Certainly, so simple a proceeding is far better than the par- 
aphernalia of elastic bottles and brass stop-cocks. The same 
means is recommended by Dr. Gross in the radical treatment 
of what has been denominated hydrocele of the neck, an en- 
eysted tumor occurring in that region, and met with in both 
sexes and at various periods of life. 

One of the most interesting and valuable notes appended to 
the work, is that on wounds of the intestines, accompanying 
penetrating wounds of the abdomen. The directions given 
for their management by Dr. Gross, possess peculiar claims to 
our confidence from the fact that they are founded on the re- 
sults of original investigations pursued by him during the past 
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summer. These results entire, constitute a highly valuable 
paper, which we shall have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers in the next volume of the journal. According to Dr, 
Gross, the grand principle which should guide the surgeon in 
these cases, is to close the opening so completely as to guard 
against the effusion of fecal matter. This done, the patient 
is comparatively safe, or free from the danger of peritoneal in- 


flammation. 


“To attain this object, the continued, or glover’s suture ag 
it is termed, is unquestionably preferable to any other, espe- 
cially when made, as I would suggest it should be, with a small 
sewing-needle, armed with fine silk, and passed between the 
muscular and mucous coats, or, what is the same thing, through 
the substance of the cellulo-fibrous lameila. After the suture 
has been applied, the protruded part of the mucous lining, if 
there be any, should be pared off with a sharp knife, to facili- 
tate the process of reparation, the surface of the bowel should 
be cleansed with tepid water, and the whole carefully returned 
into the abdomen. If the interrupted suture be used, the in- 
terval between each two respective threads must not exceed 
two lines, or the sixth of an inch, otherwise there will be dan- 
ger of fecal extravasation, and the ends, instead of being 
brought out at the external aperture, should be cut off close 
to the knots. The reason why I prefer the continued suture, 
made in the manner above mentioned, is simply because we 
can thereby more effectually close the wound, at the same time 
that the parts are placed in the best possible condition for 
speedy reunion, from the want of protrusion of the lining 
membrane, and consequently the more perfect contact of the 
serous surfaces. 

The ligatures which are employed in sewing up a wounded 
intestine are detached at a period varying from ten days to 
three or four weeks, according to the nature of the suture. 
When the extremities are cut off close to the knots, they inva- 
riably fall into the cavity of the bowel, and are finally dis- 
charged along with the feces; if, on the other hand, they are 
brought out at the external opening, they pass off in that di- 
rection instead of the one just mentioned.” 


If the opening in the gut does not exceed three or four lines 
in extent, Dr. G. recommends the plan of Cooper, to encircle 
it with a ligature. The latter should be drawn pretty firmly 
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toprevent slipping, and the ends cut off close-to the knot. It 
generally makes its way into the bowel in eight or ten days. 


“When the bowel is completely severed, or mortified in its 
entire calibre, the edges, after being properly prepared, should 
be brought in contact, and retained by the continued or the 
interrupted suture. Cases of this kind, although apparently 
desperate, are not always of so hopeless a character as might at 
first sight be supposed. This is shown, not only by experiments 
on the inferior anima!s, but by what occurs in the human sub- 
ject, in sphacelated hernia, and in intus-susception. In the 
former, the greater part, or even the whole, of the circumfe- 
rence of the tube may be destroyed, and yet the patient ulti- 
mately recover, with perhaps the temporary inconvenience 
merely of an artificial anus; and in the latter, large pieces are 
not unfrequently detached without any serious suffering, save 
what is experienced during the antecedent and concomitant 
inflammation. In my morbid collection is a preparation of 
this kind, evidently a portion of the colon, nearly a foot long, 
which was discharged by a child six years old, who, notwith- 
standing, made a speedy and perfect recovery. Thirty-five 
cases of a similar character, collected from the writings of dif- 
ferent pathologists, have been reported by Dr. Thompson of 
Europe. In a dog, from which I removed two inches and a 
half of the ileum, and treated the edges of the wound with six 
interrupted sutures, complete recovery took place, unattended 
with a single bad symptom. The threads were introduced at 
equal distances from each other, with a smail sewing-needle, 
and the ends cut off close to the knots. Four months after the 
operation, being in good health, and the outer wound entirely 
healed, he was killed. Externally the bowel was perfectly 
smooth and natural, as if no injury had ever been inflicted 
upon it: the mucous membrane was of the same appearance 
as elsewhere, with the exception of a small depression corres- 
ponding with the edges of the wound.” 


These quotations, which we have taken at random, without 
any reference even to the order in which they occur, will per- 
haps suffice to give the reader an idea of the repast that awaits 
him in the book itself. 

We must not forget to mention that the volume is rendered 
still more attractive by the addition of numerous wood engra- 
vings (some of them introduced by Dr. Gross), all finely exe- 
cuted. These will be found of very considerable advantage to 
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the student, materially assisting him in comprehending the ex. 
planation of morbid structure. Another admirable feature, is 
the printing of the notes in type of the same size as that of the 
text. This obviates almost entirely, whatever objections can 
be alleged against foot-notes. C. 





Art. V.—The History, Diagnosis and Treatment of Typhoid 
and of Typhus Fever; with an Essay on the Diagnois of 
of Bilious Remitient and of Yellow Fever. By Exasma 
Barrier, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Transylvania University. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard. 1842. pp. 393, 8vo. 


This is a neat, unpretending volume, aiming, as the author 
expresses it, “at no other merit than that of being a methodi- 
ca] and compendious summary of the actual state of our knowl- 
edge upon two of the most common and most important dis- 
eases.” Such a work supplies a want extensively felt by the 
the profession in this country. As justly remarked by Dr. 
Bartlett, many authorities on the subject of idiopathic fevers 
that were received as standard and classical, only a few years 
ago, are fast becoming obsolete. The treatises of Fordyce, 
Wilson Philip, Armstrong, Southwood Smith, and Tweedie, 
describe a form of fever rarely encountered by the American 
practitioner; and they are also very deficient in their pathol- 
ogy, as most of them are in their plans of treatment, which, 
however successful they may be in the disease as it appears in 
Engiand, are not well adapted to the fevers of the United 
States. These works, in a word, are very far from represent- 
ing the actual state of our knowledge upon the subject of fe- 
ver. Other treatises on fever are either not in general circu- 
lation, or else are not well suited to the profession here, on 
account of the minuteness and complexity of their details. 

Dr. Bartlett, without aiming at any thing original, has pre- 
sented, in his treatise, a history and comparison of the two 
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chief forms of fever, as they are now ascertained to exist, fuller 
and more discriminating than had been written. He has 
brought out clearly and strongly the means of diagnosis be- 
tween the different species of fever; and in regard to the treat- 
ment of continued fevers, he has given a faithful account of 
the methods employed by the most eminent practitioners who 
have written on the subject. The full table of contents will 
enable the reader to consult any portion of the work without 
trouble, and on every head the details will be found accurate 
and clear, and, perhaps, minute enough for the student, and 
for the practitioner of medicine. 

In his reference to the controversy concerning the conta- 
gious qualities of yellow fever, Dr. Bartlett has fallen into the 
common error of ranking Dr. Rush among the earliest advo- 
cates of the doctrine of the non-contagiousness of this disease. 
One of the most zealous and successful advocates of the doc- 
trine of its domestic origin unquestionably he was; but he was 
adecided and unwavering contagionist until the year 1806 or 
7, as his pupils of that period testify. About that time he sur- 
rendered the opinion that the fever was contagious, and an- 
nounced the change of his views in the New York Medical 
Repository. These facts ought to be known, and it is due to 
historical accuracy that the position of Dr. Rush should be dis- 
tinctly stated, as it is but just to Dr. Caldwell to admit, that 
he preceded Dr. Rush many years in avowing and defending 
the non-contagious nature of yellow fever. Dr. Caldwell, du- 
ring a warn and protracted controversy on the subject, is be- 
lieved to have been the only public and writing advocate of 
the doctrine in this country. We have his authority for say- 
ing, that he was supported in his opinion by the concurring 
belief of Dr. Physick, but this gentleman, as is well known, 
wrote but little on any subject, and never participated publicly 
in this dispute. 
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Art. V[.—Catalogue and Circular of the Medical Department 
of Laporte University. First Session, 1842. Laporte, T. 
A. Stewart. 


We were not a little surprised to find on our table, some 
weeks ago, a small document bearing the above title. Ofa 
truth, we would as soon have thought of looking for Pompey’s 
pillar as for a medical school at Laporte, Indiana, twelve miles 
from Lake Michigan. Ten years ago, the place where the 
town now stands, and the whole region round-about, was an 
immense wilderness, whose silence was unbroken gave 
by the screech of an owl, or the yell of a Pottawatomie, 
Within these short ten years—nay, in a much shorter period 
—the country has been reclaimed from a state of nature: lands 
have been surveyed, and marked off into counties; towns have 
been built; farms improved—every thing, in short, has been 
added and done, that a dense and busy population, collected 
silently but swiftly from all quarters of the Union, could add or 
coulddo. And here last of all comes a medical school, which, 
like our Louisville Medical Institute, is designed to be the nu 
cleus of a large and flourishing University. 

Many perhaps who read this, and who, like ourselves, have 
been negligent of the rapid progress of improvement in the 
whole north-west, will smile as we did on first seeing this an- 
nouncement. But let none such be deceived. If they will take 
a map of the United States, they will perceive that Laporte 
University stands in the centre of an immense region of coun- 
try: Northern Indiana, the northern part of Ohio and Illinois, 
the whole of Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin—a vast region in- 
deed, already occupied by a large population, and capable of : 
sustaining a much larger one, which must be supplied with phy- 
sicians and surgeons. The enterprise, then, evinces more of 
judgment and prevision, than might at first be supposed. More- 
over, the spirit and energy that have thus far characterized the 
founders of this university, are not merely deserving of all praise, 
but give favorable augury for the future. The charter was 
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procured about the middle of last winter; operations were ime 
mediately commenced, and courses of lectures delivered to a 
medical class of fifteen pupils, and a law class of ten; and since 
that time, as we are informed, acommodious Medical Hall has 
been erected, which is doubtless now occupied. 

The Medical Department is organized as follows: 

Dante. Meeker, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, Physiology 
and Surgery, and Dean of the Faculty; G. A. Rosz, M. D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine: J. P. An- 
prews, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children; Franxuin Hunt, M. D., Professor of 
Materia Medica, Botany and Medical Jurisprudence; J. B. 
Nuzs, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy; 
J.G. Newnousr, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. The re- 
quirements for graduation are similar to those of the best 
regulated schools in the country. The candidate must be 
twenty-one years of age, of good moral character, have studied 
medicine three years, including two full courses of lectures, 
one of which must have been in this institution. Three years’ 
practice and one course of lectures will entitle the student to 
an examination for a degree. 

Attached to the circular are somecomplimentary resojutions 
passed by the class at the close of the Session. We copy the 
last in the series, as being at once novel and characteristic: 

“Resolved—that we now adjourn to meet again in this place 
on the second Monday of next November.” 

And we have no doubt that every mother’s son of them have 
done it! Your Hoosier is not easily baffled; we speak from a 
twenty years’ knowledge of the people. C. 

6 
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Disease of the Kidney.—Dr. Bar.ow has narrated a series 
of interesting cases illustrative of the following points:—First, 
that there is a certain symptom connected with irritation of 
the kidney, and which, although not confined to it alone, is not 
necessarily connected with disease of those structures whose 
affections are most likely to be confounded with those of the 
kidneys, so that when this symptom is absent, we may elimi- 
nate, and thereby disembarrass ourselves of the consideration 
of all such affections of the kidneys as would necessarily be 
attended by irritation of that organ; and when this symptom 
is present, we are furnished with a reason for assigning the 
seat of the disease to the kidney, in preference to several ad- 
jacent structures. The symptom is sickness, or irritability of 
stomach. 

Secondly, and further, there is a certain symptom, or rather, 
set of symptoms, dependent on the non-depuration of the blood 
by the kidney, whether this non-depuration be the result of 
mechanical obstruction to the flow of the urine, of a diminu- 
tion in its quantity, or of a depraved condition of that secre- 
tion, in which its most important ingredients are wanting— 
viz., cerebral disorder of a peculiar character. 

There are, however, several affections of the kidney which 
do not necessarily give rise to irritation of that organ, and ip 
which the sickness may not be present to aid our diagnosis; of 
these, the principal are the granular degeneration, suppuration, 
and perhaps some forms of adventitious or malignant deposit. 

In the first of these, the disease, depending in the first place 
probably upon congestion, and afterwards upon a chronic 
change in the structure of the organ, irritation is not a neces 
sary concomitant, although the disease may, and no doubt fre- 
quently does, result from irritation, giving rise to chronie in- 
flammation; accordingly, we find that sickness is not always 
present, although it issometimes a most troublesome symptom. 
In suppuration we should generally have irritation, giving rise 
to sickness, in the first instance, and probably, at a later pe- 
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riod, obsfructed function, with its concomitant changes in the 
urine, and cerebral disorder, with probably, at some time, the 
presence of pus in the urine. 

With regard to malignant disease, it is very probable that 
this deposit taking place, as has been remarked by Dr. Bright, 
in the cellular membrane connecting the firm parts of various 
structures, the parts of the organ in which this deposit takes 
place may be, as it were, pushed aside, without suffering any 
mechanical violence or functional disturbance; at the same 
time, it is also probable that, in the progress of distension to 
which this organ is subjected, some slight laceration, or irreg- 
ular pressure, giving rise to irritation, will sooner or later oc- 
cur, and accordingly some sudden invasion of sickness almost 
uniformly happens before such deposit in the kidney has pro- 
duced a tumor of any considerable size. We should also in 
this case, probably, have seme degree of hematuria, especially 
if the disease be of a fungoid character, the most common form 
of malignant deposit in the kidney. 

Irritability of the stomach is not to be regarded as pathog- 
nomonic of disease of the kidney: but in cases where doubts 
arise as to whether any disease is to be referred tothe kidney, 
orsome neighboring organ, the absence or presence of sick- 
ness will go far to decide the question; and further, in cases 
not unfrequently met with, where the prominent symptom is 
distressing and obstinate sickness without any assignable 
cause, especial attention should be directed to the kidneys, and 
every means used to determine the state of those organs. 
The same observations will apply very nearly to the second 
class of symptoms—namnely, the cerebral disorder; for as yet 
we want suflicient evidence to prove that similar derangement 
of the function of the brain may not be produced by other 
causes. The cases narrated are nine in number.—Prov. Med. 
Journ., July 2, 1842. 


On the Blood-Globules, their Formation and their Use.—M. 
Donne recognizes three kinds of particles in the blood,—red 
globules, or blood-globules, properly so called, white globules, 
and clobulines of chyle, as he calls them. The red globules 
are flat in all kinds of blood; circular in the mammalia; ellip- 
tical in fishes, reptiles, and birds. The elliptical globules alone 
have a solid substance in their interior: no similar appearance 
has he been able to detect in the circular globules. Water, he 
says, renders the flat blood-globules spherical; and acetic acid 
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dissolves completely the round globules of the mammalia, but 
leaves an insoluble portion in the elliptical globules of birds, 
reptiles, and fishes. This insoluble portion, he says, is the 
central nucleus. He therefore regards the blood-globule as 
composed of a flattened vesicle containing a solid nucleus ip 
the elliptical globules, and a fluid only in the circular ones, 
The elliptical blood-globule of the camel he found no excep- 
tion to the general rule that those of the mammalia have no 
central nucleus. 

The white globules he describes as colorless, irregular in 
their contour, and having a granular aspect, and exist in the 
blood of all animals. Water breaks them up, and he imagines 
them to be composed of a cyst containing three or four solid 
granules. 

The globulines again he describes 4s extremely small gran- 
ules similar to those of the chyle. 

M. Donné gives the following theory of the mode of forma 
tion and uses of these different parts. The globulines are the 
product of the chyle, which is continually being added to the 
blood. Three or four of these unite together, and whilst cir- 
culating with the blood, receive an albuminous envelope. They 
thus form the white globules. The white globules once formed 
change little by little their forms; become flattened, colored; 
the granular matter in their interior becomes homogeneousor 
dissolved, and they are thus transformed into the red or proper 
blood-globules. The blood-globules themselves have only a 
passing existence; they dissolve after a certain time, and con- 
stitute the so-called liguor sanguinis. He says that certain 
substances, as milk, are capable of being immediately trans 
formed into blood-globules by being ejected into the blood-ves- 
sels; and he regards the spleen as the organ more especially 
charged with the important function of the manufacture of 
blood-globules. He adds, that a minute examination of the 
vascular tissues shows, that at no point do the blood-globules 
leave their vessels to assist in the formation of the organs of 
the body, or to unite with other organic elements. Hence, he 
infers, it must be the fluid part of the blood which transudes 
through the vascular walls, and that this part must be the fluid 
essentially concerned in the process of organization.—Hadin. 
Med. and Surg. Jour., July 1842, from Comptes Rendus, 
March 1842, 
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On the Coioration of the Bones by Madder.—MM. Serres 
and DovERE hav e been engaged for upwards of two years in 
a long course of experiments on the coloration of the bones 
of living animals by feeding them with madder, and have at 
length arrived at some very curious and interesting results 
both with regard to that subject and the mode in which bone 
is formed. They found that when an animal was fed fora 
long time on mi adder, not only were the bones colored of a 
rose hue, but all the other solids and fluids of the body, with 
the exception of the tendons and cartilages and the white sub- 
stance of the brain. In the bones alone they found this color 
to be permanently fixed, and not removable by maceration, 
nor by certain chemical scivents of the coloring matter of 
madder. Maceration, however, removed the coloring matter 
from all the other tissues. They ascertained, from a chemical 
investigation, that it was the phosphate of lime which held 
permanent the coloring matter of madder in the bones. They 
found that the coloring matter did not penetrate the bones to 
any depth, but the distribution of the color was remarkable as 
throwing much light on the true structure of the osseous 
tissue. 

When a long vone colored with madder, is sawed trans- 
versely, the colored portion is observed to penetrate but a lit- 
tle depth, forming, as it were, a circle round the bone. When 
this section is examined by means of a magnifying power of 
twenty diameters or so, the coloring matter is seen to exist as 
red points scattered over a white ground. When a power of 
two or three hundred diameters is used, each sin it is seen to 
be in reality a colored circle surrounding a round aperture in 
the substance of the bone. A longitudinal section of the same 
bone exhibits the true structure of the bone more particularly; 
and proves that this rounded aperture seen surrounded by a 
colored ring in the transverse section, was the section of a 
minute canal, or capillary vessel, which is more delicate as the 
animal is older. The colored ring surrounding it was seen to 
be the walls of this canal, or that part of the bony structure 
which constituted its walls, and which differed in no respect 
from the uncolored portion of the bony tissue which sur- 
rounded it. 

The most exterior layer of coloring matter seen on the outer 
surface of the bone was found to consist of a colored | layer, as 
thin as that which was seen surrounding each bony capillary 
vessel in the interior of the bone. The bone then was 
seen only to be colored at those portions which were in imme- 
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diate contact with the capillary vessels of its tissues or of the 
periosteum, and at no other part. 

MM. Serres and Doyere next pass to the examination of 
what it has been the custom of late to describe as the osseous 
corpuscles, and they show, by the simplest of all ex periments, 
viz. by allowing a drop of oil to come in contact with a slice 
of bone under the microscope, that these so-called osseous cor- 
puscles, on which so much stress has been laid, are neither 
more nor less than microscopic deceptions,—are, in fact, cay- 
ities or empty cells, which they think are possibly filled with 
a fluid during life, but not with the circulating fluid, as they 
they are never colored with madder. . 

These experimentalists ascertained another important faet. 
They fed a young pigeon with madder from the 10th of March 
to the 15th of April, 1840, when they amputated the wing, 
and found the bones deeply stained with the coloring matter, 
The madder was then stopped; it was nourished en the ordi- 
nary food of these animals; and on the 30th of January, 1841, 
the other wing was cut off, from the effects of which operation 
it died. Though this was a young animal, only four months 
old when it lost its first wing, and though the bones had been 
exposed to the incessant vital actions for so many months af 
ter the madder was stopped, its bones, when it died, presented 
the very same depth of color as the wing which had been am- 
putated so many months before. MM. Serres and Doyere, 
therefore, justly infer, that the asserted incessant change or 
renewal of the molecules is not an essential condition of the 
living tissues, unless bones are to be ranged among the dead 
ones. 

From these investigations, then, it appears that the staining 
in the bones by madder is purely a chemical process,—a spe- 
cies of dyeing. That in the colored ring which the naked eye 
discovers on the long bones, the coloring matter is confined to 
that portion of the osseous tissue in contact with the perios 
teum, and that forming the immediate walls of the capillary 
vessels of the bone. ‘That, as the distance of each capillary 
vessel from each other is more than double the breadth of the 
colored layer surrounding each, even in the colored ring the 
greater portion of the bone is really uncolored, really white. 
And, lastly, that the dyeing of the bone is influenced by the 
mode in which the blood is distributed through it; some bones, 
from the peculiarities of their circulation, being colored from 
within outwards, otherwise from without inwards.—Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Jour. July 1842, from Comptes Rendus, Feb- 
ruary, 1842. 
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Physiological Observations on Double Uterus —M. Dumas 
relates in the Journal de la Soc. de la Méd. Pratique de Mont- 
pelier, a case of double uterus observed by himself, and refers 
toa number of similar cases, from a comparison of which he 
draws the following conclusions. 

1. The menstrual discharge may continue from the empty 
uterus, whilst the other contains an embryo. 

9. The two uteri do not influence each other to such a de- 
gree, as that the empty one should be always under the imme- 
diate influence of the other which is fecundated. 

3. The woman may be a virgin as regards the left one, and 
with child in the right, and vice versa. She may be at the full 
time with the one, and in labor, while with the other she is not 
near her period. 

4. Superfeetation may take place in cases of double uterus 
with double neck and os uteri, and also in cases of double ute- 
rus with single neck and os uteri. 

5. Notwithstanding the absence of anatomical proof of. the 
existence of superfcetation in cases of double uterus, its possi- 
bility ought to be admitted in legal medicine. 

6. In well marked cases of double uterus, there will be an 
inclination to the same side that the fertile womb is on: and 
all the symptoms will be slightly different from those observed 
in a case of single uterus. 

7. Although it cannot be laid down as a principle, that each 
cavity of the double uterus can become so developed, as to be 
able to contain a foetus at the full period; yet we can believe 
in frequent abortions. 

8. The double uterus, when enlarged, renders labor and the 
expulsion of the after-birth difficult, and facilitates the lacera- 
tion of the soft parts. 

9. Thanks to the form observed by M. Martin St. Ange, 
(in which the cavity of the neck of the uterus communicated 
with that of the body, by a narrow canal thirteen millimetres 
in length,) we can explain the retention of the secundines, 
and the difficulty experienced in their extraction, when the 
canal which retains them has not been sufficiently dilated.— 
Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., from Gazette Méd. de Paris, 4 Feb. 
1842. 


Mode of Preserving Nitrate of Silver —M. Dumerut has for 
aiong while employed a very simple process for preserving 
the nitrate of silver from the injurious effects of exposure to 
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the air, when run into sticks. It consists in merely coating 
the caustic with engraver’s sealing-wax, which containsa large 
quantity of shellac. This wax adheres very well, and forms 
a strong and smooth varnish, as it were, which remains unaf- 
fected by the atmosphere. Thus protected the nitrate no lon- 
ger stains the fingers, injures the caustic-case, nor is in any 
way changed by the moisture in the air, possesses a greater 
degree of solidity, and, at the same time, the process is of ex. 
ceeding service in practice, inasmuch as\when wanted for use 
a small part only of the caustic need be uncovered by means 
of a penknife, so that its application can be restricted to the 
part where it is required. This is of peculiar utility in ulcer. 
ation of the throat, aphthe, fissures, &c.—Prov. Med. Journ. 
July 2, from Bull. de Thérap. 


External Application of Croton Oil.—Whenever it is requi- 
red to use this method of counter-irritation, M. Bouchardat 
strongly recommends a plaster which has been much used by 
M. Chomel at the Hotel Dieu, and which is thus prepared: 
Four parts of diachylon-plaster are melted at a very gentle 
heat, and while it is half liquid one part of croton oil is mixed 
with it, and the mixture is then spread ina thick layer on cal- 
ico. Pieces cut from this may be applied to the skin, like or- 
dinary sticking-plaster, and quickly produce an active irrita 
tion.—B. & F’. Med. Rev. July 1842, from Bull. Gén. de Thér- 
apeutique, March 1542, 


Nature and Treatment of Scrofula.—After enumerating the 
different forms of scrofulous cachexia, Dr. Roxrscn arrives at 
the conclusion that scrofulous affections are produced by an 
excess of acid matters in the fluids of the body. Agreeing 
with the ancient physicians in his theory of the disease, he re- 
commends their plan, viz. absorbents, alkalies, and fat or oily 
matters. He says he has observed that, in those countries 
where the children get a quantity of lard and other fat mat- 
ters with their food, scrofula is extremely rare. Cod-liver 
oil, is therefore, according to him, one of the most suitable 
remedies to administer in this disease, seeing it possesses the 
rare properties of being at once a stimulant, a roborant, an 
antacid and a nutrient. He considers that the iodine in it will 
have a very secondary effect, the other properties of the oil 
being considered the most valuable-—Ed. Med. and Surg. 
Journ., July, 1842, from Haeser’s Archiv., Oct. 1841. 
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State of the Blood in Hydrophobia.—The last number of the 
Austrian Yakhrbiicher contains an interesting case of hydro- 
phobia, with an account of some experiments performed by 
Professor Berres on the patient’s blood. 

The blood was dark red in color, and of an oily feel; with 
the exception of the portion examined in the heart, it fur- 
nished very little fibrin and did not coagulate. When exam- 
ined under the microscope, the globules appeared as perfectly 
round corpuscules of a dull white color, without any nucleus, 
and with a few dentated red rays along the edges. 

The bicarbonate of potass developed the red colored rays on 
the corpuscles: the same effect was produced more evidently 
by a concentrated solution of sulphate of copper, and the nu- 
clei now appeared. 

On washing the corpuscles with water, they became of a 
dull white color, and seemed to pass gradually into a gelatin- 
ous, granular mass of molecules. 

Concentrated acetic acid turned the corpuscles into mole- 
cules. At first, each globule changed into a cluster of small- 

ranules, which soon separated, thus showing the difference 

tween them and the globules of healthy blood. 

Under a solution of chlorine the globules remained transpa- 
rent, but soon changed into a granular mass. When concen- 
trated muriatic acid was mixed with a few drops of the blood, 
a considerable quantity of the gas was disengaged, and the 
corpuscles were converted as before into molecules, with a few 
opaque, contracted globules mixed amongst them. 

Treated with concentrated nitric acid the globules became 
small, round, and opaque; some few were oblong; some pointed 
at both ends. 

Sulphuric ether, iodine, and corrosive sublimate, were also 
employed with analogous effects. The action of water, chlo- 
rine, acetic and muriatic acids, was altogether different from 
that produced on healthy blood; the three first substances rap- 
idly changing the corpuscles into molecules, and the latter dis- 
engaging a remarkable quantity of gas. The peculiarities 
then observed in the blood in this case may be stated to be— 
dull white globules, without nuclei; no appearance of the cre- 
nated margin; a very quick transition of the corpuscles into 
molecules, and a tendency to lose their individual character. 
—Prov. Med. Jour., July 2, 1842. 








470 Asylum Journal, &c. 


Asylum Journal.—A quarto sheet is hereafter to be pub. 
lished weekly at the Insane Asylum in Brattleboro’, Vt, 
the inmates of the institution. This is indeed an extraordj. 
nary age, when lunatics write for the amusement and instruc. 
tion of the rest of mankind! Who can say, however, but that 
a large part of those who are outside the walls of insane hos. 
pitals are quite as crazy as those within? The contents of the 
first No. are creditable to the literary taste and morals of those 
who prepared it for the press. All the profits are to be ap. 
plied to the support of the indigent residents of the asylum, of 
whatever name or denomination. The price is only one dol- 
lar a year, and those who profess to be the friends of unfortu- 
nate humanity cannot better appropriate that pittance than by 
forwarding it to Brattleboro’ for the sustenance of this novel 
enterprise.— Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 





Case of Rupture of the Diaphragm in a Horse-—On the Sth 
of January last, Mr. Cope, whose pupil I have the honor to be, 
was desired to look at a black mare, the property of a farmer 
in this county, who said that, in coming up one of the steep 
hills that are so plentiful in the county, she stopped suddenly 
and breathed very laboriously, so that he could hear her ata 
great distance off. She was unable to proceed for full fifteen 
minutes, and then she slowly journeyed on with her load, 
which was upwards of a ton. On coming under our care the 
following symptoms were presented:— 

She was constantly lying down and getting up again; while 
down she would frequently turn her head to her side; she per- 
spired very much; the pulse was 80, and hard; the extremities 
moderately warm. 

Venesection was had recourse to immediately, and copi- 
ously; and opium, combined with ol. lini, was administered; 
but in spite of our efforts she died in about six hours after the 
first appearance of iiiness. 

It would be useless to occupy much time in describing the 
post-mortem appearances: suflice it to say, that on examining 
the chest the diaphragm was found to be ruptured. The rup- 
ture extended about seven inches, and a large portion of the 
intestines had protruded through the opening. They were 
very considerably inflamed, and this rupture was doubtless the 
cause of death.— Mr. Osborne, in Veterinarian. 
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OURSELVES AND OUR ENTERPRISE. 


This number completes the sixth volume of our Journal. It is with 
noordinary feelings of regret, that, in looking back, we are compelled 
to admit that we have not made it equal, in variety and richness, to the 
expectations which its title, and the number of its editors, may have 
raised in the minds of its readers. But while making this confession, 
justice requires that we should remind them, and our brethren gener- 
ally in the west, of their own delinquencies as writers; that in estab- 
lishing a special department for their contributions, we had a right to 
expect their co-operation; and that one source of the barrenness to 
which we are confessing, is their own remissness. As we hope in fu- 
ture to do better ourselves, so we anticipate that they will display 
greater activity as contributors. 

Our seventh volume will open with an elaborate experimental pa- 
per, by our indefatigable collaborator, Prof. Gross, on wounds of the 
intestines, illustrated with engravings. It will occupy a considerable 
portion of the original department of the first three numbers; and must, 
we think, be found acceptable to all who have a taste for patient 
and accurate inquiry. 











472 Alumni Society of the University of New York. 


A word to our correspondents. As two of us are often absent from 
Louisville during the vacations of our school, it is proper that commu 
nications for the Journal should be directed To the Editors, without 
naming any one, otherwise they may be sent away or remain uno. 
pened. In connexion with this suggestion, we wish to say that we 
have nothing to do with the business affairs of the Journal; and, there 
fore, that all letters relative to the loss of numbers in the mail, orto 
subscriptions, or enclosing money, should be directed to Messrs, 
Prentice - Weissinger, Publishers. ® 

In conclusion, a hint to those who send us pamphlets. _If any thing 
be written upon them, the name, or respects, or any other salutations of 
the author or giver, it subjects them to letter postage. Such is the 
present regulation of the Post Office Department; and, whether en. 
forced generally or not, it is rigidly carried out in this city; whose 
Post Master, one of our own profession, has the integrity (of which 
we should feel proud) to execute, most faithfutly, the duties enjoined 
upon him by the government. Eps. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALUMNI SOCIETY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK, 

The alumni of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
State of New York, have issued a pamphlet of sixteen closely and 
neatly printed pages, giving an account of their first annual meeting 
and of their plan for future operations. This report embraces, for so 
small a publication, a great variety of exceedingly interesting matter, 
as will be seen by an inspection of the list of articles. The first 
paper is on the statistics of Fort Fairfield, Maine, by Dr. Coolidge 
of the U. 8. A., and contains memoranda of the weather, facts and 
discussions concerning thespathology and treatment of delirium tre- 
mens, and valuable statistics relative to variola. The second article 
is an ingenious one, being an attempt at an explanation of the differ. 
ence in size of the male and female urinary bladder; the third is on 
the mechanism of vomiting; the fourth gives an instructive case of 
aneurism of the femoral artery cured by ice.. Ourefriend, Lewis A, 
Sayre, M. D., has an interesting case, in the next article, of abscess 
from pneumonia of the left lung, in a tuberculous patient, termina 











Subconjunctival Operation for Cataract. 473 


ting favorably, by forming a fistulous opening between the third and 
fourth ribs, and an abscess in the substance of the lung. A prepara. 
tion was exhibited by the President of the Society illustrative of a case 
in which there hud been caries of the dorsal vetebre, and the discharge 
had communicated with the right pleural cavity. It was associated 
with tuberculous disease, and the matter was discharged by an open. 
ing between the fifth and sixth ribs. As long as the opening re- 
mained, the expectoration was trifling, but on its closure, profuse ex. 
pectoration took place, and when the opening was again made, the 
expectoration ceased. After a second closure of the opening, the pa. 
tient died, apparently suffocated by the immense quantity of fluid with 
which the bronchie became filled. In the autopsical examination, it 
was discovered that the lung had almost entirely disappeared. An 
elaborate and learned paper follows, on carcinoma in general, and 
cancer of the stomach. The statistics of this paper are full, and of a 
highly interesting character. Various morbid specimens were pre- 
sented to the society, among the rest, one of the cranium of a young 
woman who had died of secondary syphilis, the whole parietal bone 
of which was riddled, the outer table being nearly destroyed; one of 
a lateral curvature of the spine, in which the dorsal stood at a full 
right angle to the lumbar vertebra; and the cervical again at a like 
angle to the dorsal; one of a laceration of the cerebellum of a woman 
who had fallen, striking on the back of her head; and one ofa calcu- 
lus composed of xanthic oxide, from the cabinet of Professor Parker, 
being the fifth of the kind on record. The President announces that 
circular letters will be sent to the members of the association, asking 
their attention to certain specific objects of inquiry.. As an example, 
he proposes the following as a subject for the investigation of the mem- 
bers: “Have you known any form of fever to occur in the neighbor- 
hood of decomposing animal matter? If so, can it be fairly attribu- 


ted to such decomposition, and what is the nature of such disease?” 


e. 


SUB-CONJUNCTIVAL OPERATION FOR CATARACT. 


The inordinate and ever-present desire for something new, is the 
curse and reproach of French surgery and medicine, more especially 
of the former. La nowveaute d’une opinion, d’une decou verte, is as 











474 Abuse of Calomel by Southern Physicians. 


irresistible in its attractions to the profession there, as a candle is tua 
moth. Read the following: 

““M. Bernard, of Paris, has published the details of an operation for 
depression of a cataract, in which he had recourse to the subconjune. 
tival proceeding. The patient, an aged female, was seated ina low 
chair, the upper eyelid raised by a strabismus levator, and the eye fixed 
by a hook passed into the sclerotica. The conjunctiva being then 
drawn upon by another hook, the needle was passed in until it reached 
the place of election in the sclerotica, when the conjunctival hook 
being withdrawn, the elasticity of the membrane prevented its inter. 
fering with the passage of the needle. The cataract was then de 
pressed in the usual way, and the instrument withdrawn. On exam. 
ining the eye afterwards, the wound in the conjunctiva could not be 
perceived until the patient was directed to look inwards, when aslight 
red point, twelve millimetres from the cornea, could be distinguished. 
The patient had neither pain nor other inconvenience after the opera. 
tion, and recovered perfectly. —Prov. Med. Jour. from Gaz. Medwale. 

““M. Bernard of Paris’ would doubtless have been as profitably 
employed in whittling sticks with a penknife, Yankee feshion. And 
yet we should not be surprised, if, after having performed the above 
wonderful achievement, he exclaimed, in the fulness of his beatitude, 

Non omnis moriar: mul!taque pars mei 


Vitabit Libitinam. Usque ego postera 
Crescanrlaude recens, 





A subconjunctival method of depressing a cataract! Now, what end 
is proposed to be accomplished by it that is not attained by the ordi. 
nary method? Look, too, at the assemblage of instruments—a hook to 
hold the eyelids, a hook inserted into the sclerotic coat, a hook to cateh 
up the mucous membrane! A man of genius unquestionably, this 
same ‘‘M. Bernard of Paris,” if genius is evinced by the simplicity 
of means required to effect an end! truly, a most fingent man, if we 
may use a Carlyle-ism. Peradventure some would-be Roux, some em. 
bryo Lisfranc, some unfledged Velpeau, or some veritable Bernard, 
will ere long present us with a subcutaneous method of amputating 
a limb! It would be but a fitting cap to the climax of their absurdi- 


ties. C. 





ABUSE OF CALOMEL BY SOUTHERN PHYSICIANS. 

The paragraph below has met our eye in several newspapers, 
and we believe it has quite made the circle of the Union. From what 
“lectures” it is taken, or how it got into the public prints, we are 
entirely ignorant. 














Abuse of Calamel by Southern Physic 1ans. 4(0 


“The following extract is from the lectures of N. Chapman, M. D. 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania, located in Philadelphia. He thus d scourseth on 
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We believe they would be just as well founded in the latter case as 


they are in the former. And we do not believe they are in either. 


liseases than 


We do not believe that mercury, when given for other 
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476 Abuse of Calomel by Southern Physicians. 


Our southern friends will no doubt feel exceedingly obliged to Prof. 
Chapman for his high opinion of their intelligence and scientific at 
tainments. ‘Oh! the lamentable want of science that dictates abuse 
of that noxious drug, calomel, in the southern States!” A most pa- 
thetic exclamation it is, truly!’ The rebuke comes, too, with an ex 
cellent grace from the man who lent his name to give currency to 
Swaim’s Panacea!—a nostrum which has done incalculable ham, 
and to which these lamentable effects, if they exist, are in many cases 
to be ascribed. And the unction attending this objurgation is still more 
remarkable, when we recollect thatthe physicians thus aspersed, received 
their medical education at the hands of the learned professor himself. 
It is a well-known fact that avery large majority of southern physicians 
are graduates of the University of Pennsylvania, and it is to be pre. 
sumed that they use calomel and other articles as they were there 
taught to use them. 

Granting, though, that this picture, with all its Titian-like coloring, 
is strictly true, there ate other modes of expressing the same truth, not 
so obnoxious to censure. We go for telling the truth always, 
be it remembered, cut where it will; but the mode, the manner, may be 
a fair subject of consideration. Now we object to the mode here pur- 
sued, apart from the rank injustice it does to a numerous and highly 
respectable portion of the profession. The advocates of the various 
quack medicines and systems paraded through the country, will 
catch at this extract, as if it were a very god-send; changes will 
be rung upon it, and it will be emblazoned every where, much to 
the detriment of society. Many a one will be frightened at such a 
fearful array of consequences, and refuse, may be when life itself 
depends upon it, the employment of the indispensable drug. Would 
Dr. Chapman end his career as he began it, by playing into the hands 
of the veriest charlatans that ever went unwhipped of justice? We 
fain hope that no such sentiments have been expressed by him, and 
that the paragraph we have quoted is a forgery. C. 
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